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1a When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


FoR. FOR 


is7v. MUSIC 1879. 


MASON'S PIANO-FORTE TECHNICS ! 


By WM. MASON and W. 8. B. MATHEWS. Price, 
82.50. The most distinguished appearance for a num- 
ber of years among books a = material for prac- 
tice. Contains 500 Technical Exer that can be ex- 
panded to many thousands. Also admirable explana 
tions and treatises on Automatic Playing. It should 
be understood that itis not a book for beginners, but 
one to be used after or in connection with such excellent 
instructors as Richardson’s New Method ($3.25), 
Mason & Headly’s System for Beginners 
($3.25), or the New-England Conservatory 
Method ($3.25). 


MUSICAL RECORD, Popular Weekly Paper, $2ayr. 








Clarke’s Harmonic School for the Organ, 


($3.00). By WM. H. CLARKE. A wonderfully 
original and good Method for learning both to PLAY 
pn pon) Voluntaries and Interludes, Also is a 
splendid general Instruction Book for the Church Or 
gan (Reed and Pipe). verre ular books for Reed 
Organ are Clarke’s New ed for Reed Or- 
gans ($2.50), the Emerson Micthod for Reed 
Organs ($2.50), Getze’s School for Parlor Or- 
gan ($2.50), and Boots School for Cabinet 
Organ (2.50). 
(a Any Book mailed post-free for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 














PARK, BOSTON. 
6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. Send for 
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The Teacher’s Assistant. |- 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete, 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes, 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it, 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing, con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen, 


Is healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 
clean, 








Descriptive Circulars furnished by 


311 Broadway, New 


OR ANY OF 


FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 
Sole Agents for the Worid. 








GLOBES, Gata 


Catalogue. H. B. Nims & Co. Troy N.Y. 
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FAIRBANKS & CO.,)| 





Agency for Schools and Teachers. 
30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Supplies GOOD teachers with positions, Application- 
form for stamp, Supplies Schools and Families with 
Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGER, 


T, COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


_ 106 zz (1) 30 Union Square, N.Y. 
Vacation F ) p 0 p E daly & ug, 
Party to third Year, 





Send for book, “Two MontHa In Europe,” and cir 
cular of Summer's tour. Unusual advantages at 
very reasonable rates, 

0. R. BURCHARD, 


25a M6 
A 3,M.1, J 5 State Normal School, Fredonia, N.Y. 
soso’ ETROP 
eee PROF, A. LODE 
203 1(1) State Normal School, Ypeilont, Mich, 


Summer School of Elocution. 


The Chicago School of Oratory will open a Summer 
School for Teachers on July Ist, 1879, at 420 Wabash 
Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 

Address for full partic ulars, 

% G, WALTER DALE, Prine. 


J cape 1879, 
AN, 


INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH. 
Prof. PH. DE SENANCOUR, from Paris, 
BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL, 


18 Boylston M,, B. ¥Y. M. C. Union. 


Second Year, ; oe 





Terms 
203 m 


a Private Lessons,-— Evening Classes, 
me ate ’ 


MARTHA’S | 


VINEYARD 


DEPARTMENTS: Greek, Latin, Enalish Literature, 


Rhetoric, Didactics, Geology, Botany, Zoblogy, 
to members of the Institute, 
For further information apply to the oo ary F 
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Mistory. 











J. w. Schermerhorn, A.M., 


An Advecate for Teachers seel” jous 
Clients of known Calibre and tor lorie! 
7 Circulars for Mtamp. Ad 
30 KAST i4 STREET youn. 
189 cow / x 146 
Important to T ers. 
wi BE 4 KE will be ‘ 
© ue ee Cx 
ber Por lee vely Pp. - a= att, art. 
cles upon various Industries re lentes! 
Stories. and beautifal Poems. ca Byer ia! 
terms to Teache pons fren 
Send for Catalogue ot o. Low fC. 
| new aes —1 be 
Bible 
Took a > Tos 


 @AUTEOR 
‘SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


143 TREMONT STREET, . . BOSTON, 
And Cambridge. 
Cw” Day and Evening Clase 
189 tf H. COUN, Principal 


LAPILINUM 


Stone Cloth 
PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKSOARDS. 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co. 
191 FULTON #7. 5.Y 
Send for sample and cireuiar. 18 mm 








Drawing, Phomagraphy, 
Readings and instructive Leetares (ree 


Flocution, ae, French, 
Shak 


A secon ‘announcement will be —A in a few weeks 


Ns. W. Dedicate Jamaica Piaian, Besten, Mane. 
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Beck’s Microscopes, 


Whilst the best, are also the cheapest instruments ever 
made. Our new NATIONAL and Economic Stands, 
Monocular and Binocular, have no ow at their cost, 
Accessories of every description. Mounting and Dis- 
secting Implements and Materials in endless variety ; 
improved Mecrotomes for freezing and imbedding; the 


ISPENGERIAN 


In 20 Nambers, of superior 
English make, suited to every style 
of writing. A Sample of each, | or 
trial, by mail, on receipt of 25 Cts. 
Ask your Stationer fer the 
Speneerian Pens. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


NEW YORK. 


STEEL 
PENS. 








best self-centering Jurn-Table made. Prepared ob- 
jects in all departments. 
Particular attention given to importing Instruments 
for Institutions of Learning, duty free. . 
Illustrated and Priced Catalogue of 140 pages mailed 
to any address for three stamps. 
i R. & J. BECK, Manu/'g ( 
921 Chestnut Street, P 


ticians, 
ILA. 


| 
| 


Send for Catalogue to McAL LISTER, Mar/. | 


Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. V. 
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LANTERNS, OXY- 


HTS, MICROSCOPIC ATTACH- 
, &c., and a large line of Scientific Illus- 


trations, constantly on hand and made to order. 


ee Fade eer ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


ng every 
ic EXHIBITIONS and | 
tion, 
Lan- 
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BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


Philosophical & Chemical Apparatus 2 Chemicals, 


SEPARATELY AND IN SETS. 
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H. EDGERTON, 924 Chestnut-St., Philadelphia. 


a 








142 and 144 Grand-St., New York, 





Agents for the Celebrated 
“TRIUMPH” & “‘TRIUMPH STUDY” 
Stationary and Folding Lid 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL - DESKS. 
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MACVICAR TELLURIAN GLOBES, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, of all kinds. 


t#~ School Furniture and School-book Catalogues 
mailed to any address. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 


BLOWPIPES. 


THE INSTITUTE SET OF BLOWPIPE TOOLS 
for Students in Mineralogy; also special attention 
given to Repairing School Apparatus, by 
THOMAS A, UPHAM, 

17 Harvard Place, Boston. 
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Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 





E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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AGENTS FOR 
J. Browning, London; Rudolph Koenig 





and J. Duboseg, Paris. 























{150 Tremont St., Boston. . 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
ig WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 














Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
520 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0w 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
. er 7 in 1837. 
uperior Bells of Copper and Tin, ted 
with the best Rotary Hanginge, ty Churches, 
, Farms, Factories, C i 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Ilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaxovzes & Tir, 102 E. 24 St., Ciacinnati. 
REDUCTION 


BINDERS! | W762: 


Subscribers to the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION who 
wish to preserve their genet can now be furnished 
with Binders for One Dollar, post-paid,—a reduc- 
tion of 50 cents from our former price. 

Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 

Jan. 1, 1879, 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


just PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Com- 
plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 zz 
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the Model stands without a ‘ PEER’ in the Universe. 


Pa 
measure, Square, Post-09yaon SCALE, Protractor for 
Angles or 


rice, 50 cts. (or P. 
Bole Man 











THE MODEL SCHOOL DESK, — 
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GEORGE ELS 


The above cut shows the manner of se- 
curing the woods to the iron stand- 
ards, 

A the iron standard. 

B the wood slat. 

C the angular tenon and transverse slot. 

D the screw which secures the two more 

firmly together. 


Patented May 7, 1878, 


A. C. WHITCOMB, 
Manufacturer and Sole Agent for 


New-England States, 
733 Fulton St., Boston, 


*“MODEL.?’? 


nce, Strength, Comfort, and Convenience, 








'YCKOFF’S COMBINATION RULE. 


USE ODEU NNUSE 


¥ 1 HERITING Inks, <8 
thes Se Le TAGE &e. 
Best Known. ESTABLISHED, 1824, 













' dens fea 
It is a Ruler, r-cutter, Pen or Pencil-case, Foot 


mail on receipt of 


grees, &c. Sent a 
6 RRIS & BROWNE, 


. stamps). P 
ufs., 164 Fulton St., N.Y. 
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PRICES REDUCED. 


WILDER’S LIQUID SLATINC. 


Black, per gal......... $4.00 | Black, per half-gal., $2.25 
Green, Blue, Brown, Drab, Gray, etc. etc., per gal. 5.00 
Slated Paper, any color, 75 cts. per sq. yard. 

Shrewd buyers will deal directly with the manufac- 
turer, thereby saving to themselves the large discounts 
which would otherwise go to the wholesale or retail dealer. 
Address J. DAVIS WILDER, 

260 West Randolph St., Chicago, 111. 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 

Of the most improved pat- 

terns. The FEARLESS is the 


only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and bas no equal, 


188 zz eow 












New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHATES relieves Dyspepsia, 
Nervous Debility, and all weaknesses of brain or body, 
and prevents Consumption. It has accomplished better 
cures than any other remedy has ever approached, for 
within 3 years. T. CROSBY, 

666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 

Physicians have prescribed {60,000 packages. 

For sale by Druggists. 205 a 
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mailed FREE wo \e 

all applicants. It con- “Cg , 
tains 2 colored plates, 500 engravings, as 
about 150 pages. and full descriptions, g 


prices and directions for planting over 1200 
varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, Roses, Etc, 
Invaluable to all. Send for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. Detroit Mich 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
School and Laboratary Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 


Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 


Received First Prize at A very large stock of first- 
Philadelphia for Appara- | class APPARATUS ; for sale 
tus of Excellent Design | at lowest rates forbest goods. 
and Finish and for Pure | N. B.—I have no partner 
and Rare Chemicals. in business. 188 r 
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MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Ulustrations and Public Exhibitions. 
PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


te Send for Catalogue. 
Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 
728 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 
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ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 
ulence. It is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 
ess. It acts upon the food in the stomach, pre- 
venting its being converted into fat. Taken in 
accordance with directions, it will reduce a fat 

rron to five pounds per wee 

“Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand yeaas Ag?, and what was true then is none 


the less so to-day. ld by druggists, or sent, by exe 
press, for $1.50, Quarter-dozen $4.00, Address, 
BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y, 
[ "PORTANT INFORMATION of great val- 
ue to Teachers will be sent to all who will forward 
their names and 
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P. O. Box 2077, Bostox, Mass 
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MY SCHOOL. 


BY ELLEN 
Through summer months my day’s retreat 
Was to a house just off the street, 
Where children came with tripping feet. 


0. PECK. 


An old and dingy, battered room 
Closed round me with its walls of gloom, 
Made bright by childhood’s laughiaog bloom. 


They brought the fragrance of the flowers, 
And the sweet freshness of the showers, 
And made my room like garden-bowers. 


They won my love by winning ways, 
And brought the sunshine from their plays 
To gladden all the summer days. 


The light from all their laughing eyes, 
Seeking the learning that we prize 
Made me more tender, true, and wise. 


Those eyes! in love with them I grew, 
And which were loveliest scarce I knew, 
The sparkling black or sunny blue. 


A mimic life with all its joys, 
Its smiles and tears, its bright alloys, 
Was mirrored by those girls and boys. 


They had their loves and dreamed their dreams, 
And planned ambitious little schemes, 
And held disputes on weighty themes. 


And true republicans were they; 
In lessons hard, and in their play 
Their rights they claimed from day to day. 


With generous hearts when in repose, 
They asked redress from all their foes, 
And rarely took it out in blows, 


But ever ready at the last 
All enmity aside to cast, 
And nobly to forgive the past; 


And when the bell rang loud and clear, 
With faces bright and full of cheer, 
All in their places would appear. 


And while I strove to guide them well, 
With patient love good truths to tell, 
Sweet lessons on my spirit fell. 


They taught me of the good that lies 
So often hid from human eyes 
Beneath a careless, gay disguise. 


They showed me many a pleasant sight 
Of virtues hidden in the night, 
Till brought by loving hands to light. 


They gave me friendship purer far 
Than many older friendships are, 
With never any doubts to mar. 


And evermore this song I sung, 
To mingle children thus among 
Shall keep my heart forever young. 


Those who these youthful friendships slight, 
Shut from their lives a pleasant light, — 
Ay, miss a blessing pure and bright. 


O happy group so full of fun, 
With lives and prospects just begun, 
God bless and keep you every one! 


And should you live to see life’s prime, 
May joy and love around you shine 
Such as your hearts have given mine. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Postat Carp Gors Rounp THE Wor -p In 117 
Days.—A striking illustration of the extent and excel- 
lence of the arrangements for international mail service, 
which have resulted from the postal union, is given in 
an official publication received by our superintendent 
of foreign mails from the Berne central bureau. A res- 
ident of Chemnitz, Saxony, mailed at that place at 7 
p.m. on the 24th of May last, a postal-card addressed 
to himself, carrying a request to all postmasters to dis- 
patch it successively and without loss of time to Alex- 
andria, Singapore, Yokohama, San Francisco, and New 
York, and.thence to Chemnitz, his object being to win 
a wager that, with the existing postal arrangements, 
the circuit of the world could thus be made by postal- 
matter within one hundred and twenty days. The re- 
quest was complied with, and the card arrived in Chem- 











nitz from New York on the one hundred and seven- 
teenth day after the date of original mailing. The 
Postmaster-General of Germany has caused this card to 
be photographed, and transmitted a copy to the Berne 
International Bureau, with the remark that had it been 
posted one hour earlier it would have accomplished its 
journey in 96 days instead of 117.—Exchange. 


SeLtr-Contro..—Before we can manage and control 
others, we must first be able to manage and control our. 
selves. We cannot teach others the way unless we our- 
selves know the path and the difficulties by actual ex- 
perience. A writer has well said we can learn of those 
who have proved by their lives that they are worthy to 
teach. Only those who are made of stauncher material 
than ordinary mortals should presume to advise or dare 
to control. To teach, to guide, is a holy task, demand- 
ing an exemplary life. Whoever with unclean hands, 
or with an unclean soul, dares to enter upon the stern 
and rigid duties of the teacher, defiles what is pure, and 


corrupts what is chaste, by his mere presence. Unless 
our present life is a reaching out for what is best and 
highest, we should not attempt to shape the course of 
others in their endeavor to do right.— Boston Pilot: 


THOROUGHNESS.—In conducting a school, we seek 
to constantly keep prominent before our pupils the im- 
portance of thorough work; of laying deep and broad 
the foundations of a true manhood, combining both in- 
telligence and virtue.—-Hachange. 


GERMAN vs. Enetisa Epucarion.—Here’s a nut 
for the opponents of our cosmopolitan schools to crack. 





Great complaint has recently been made in the English 
press at the scarcity of clerical employment in commer- 
A leading employment agent writes to the 
London Times that there is no less work than formerly, 
but that Englishmen are not trained to meet its de- 


cial circles. 


mands. German clerks are daily becoming more in 
request for three sufficient reasons: First, they are 
more thoroughly trained; second, they all speak and 
write two or three languages; third, they are not only 
more efficient, but cheaper. This is true not only of 
Great Britain but of the world. German clerks are in 
demand in France and elsewhere in Europe. They are 
preferred, and found most frequently, in all commercial 
ports and centers. German education aims at practical 
results, and by means of technical training. The study 
of languages is a necessary part of this training. Go 
where you will in Germany, you can always find boys, 


youths, and men, even of the mechanic classes, who can 
talk English and French fluently. It pays Germany 
and Germans. The next thing in order will be for 
some argonautic journalist or politician to begin cursing 
foreign culture, and sneering at Dutch philosophy and 
education.— Exchange. 


Wuat anv Wuy.—It is the disposition of intelligent 
thinking to take nothing for granted. The realization 
that human life, in all its departments, should ever be 
a living toward what is more truly good and largely 
useful, gives to mind a quality that questions the wis- 
dom of the established past, and searches the present 
and the future for the possibilities of better things. 
That a custom exists is not a proof that it is wise and 
right. That a bygone generation believed this or did 
that, is not a sufficient reason why a succeeding age 
should think or act in the same way to the same end. 
In these latter days, particularly, life crowds, and there 
is more than ever before the necessity to “prove all 
things, and hold fast only to what is good.” This is 
peculiarly the duty of the teachers. They are the keep- 








under their training that children are fitted or unfitted 
to live their lives in happiness or usefulness. If teach- 
ers would meet the demand their profession puts upon 
them, it is imperative that they consider the child’s 
future needs in that busy life to which the school is the 
portal, and shape their instruction to the end of prepar- 


ing him for the duties and enjoyiments that await him. 
In addition to knowing what they teach, it is incumbent 
upon them to know why they teach it.—Miss Rose C. 
Stewart, Oshkosh Normal School, Wis. 


CuLtuRE AND Socrat InrERcourse.—Of all the 
agencies which can be effectively employed to ameliorate 
the intellectual and moral condition of our pupils, and 
enable them to reach the tone, grace, and finish which 
give to society its irresistible- attraction, culture and 
sound development of the social nature are the most 
important ones. Culture is the enlightenment and dis- 
cipline acquired by mental training. It comprehends 
both the development and refinement of the intellectual 
faculties. It cultivates and fertilizes the soil in which 
new ideas are to grow. Matthew Arnold defines it as 
the “study and pursuit of perfection,” with “sweetness 
and light” for its characteristics. An ancient Greek 
author says that “they who share our culture are more 
our brothers than those who are of our blood.” Aken- 
side speaks of the influence of culture as follows: 


** But though Heaven 
In every breast hath sown these early seeds 
Of love and admiration, yet in vain, 
Without fair Culture’s kind parental aid, 
Without enlivening suns and genial showers, 
And shelter from the blast, in vain we hope 
The tender plant should rear its blooming head, 
Or yield the harvest promised in the spring.’’ 





— A broad culture seasons and ripens the whole man. 


It civilizes, humanizes, and perfects him both in mind 
and character.—M. Anagnos, Boston. 








LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 





BY H. TUTWILER, LL.D., ALABAMA, 


It seems to me that undue importance has been given, 
of late years, to the subject of Latin pronunciation. 
Even our National Bureau of Education has deemed it 
necessary to occupy a portion of its report with the dis- 
cussion. Now, as Latin has ceased to be a spoken lan- 
guage, I can see no benefit to be derived from such a 
discussion, even admitting that we could recover the 
true pronunciation. The divergence among the advo- 
cates of the reform shows that only probability has been 
reached, 

There are three modes of pronunciation, each of 
which has its advocates: 1. The Roman, as its friends 
are pleased to call it; which, by the way, is a begging 
of the question. 2. The ConTINENTAL, which is far 
from being uniform. 3. The ENnGuisu, because used 
heretofore in England and the United States. The ad- 
vocates of the last mode do not claim that it represents 
the ancient pronunciation. They are willing to admit 
that the Continental nations approach nearer to it, at 
least in the sounds of the vowels; but they contend 
that the true Roman pronunciation is not, and never 
can be known, and that the attempt to restore it is a 
mere waste of time and labor. They believe that 
it is easier to let the pupil pronounce, in general, 
according to the rules of his own language ; and this is 
done, more or less, even in those countries that profess 
to have the true pronunciation. Thus we are told by 
the presidents of two universities at Rome, that ¢ and g 





ers of the gates that open into active life, It is largely 








before e and i have the Italian sounds, and are pro- 
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nounced as the English ch in choose and g in gentle; 
whereas the Romanists contend that these letters are 
always hard, as in cat and go. 
How are we to know which isright? “ Quid sequar 
aut quem”? Perhaps Iam not free from bias, or, if 
you choose to call it, prejudice, on this subject. Itwasmy 
fortune to read Latin and Greek with those well-known 
classical scholars, George Long and Thomas Hewett 
Key. They were both Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Mr. Long was for many years professor 
of Greek, and afterward of Latin in the London Univer- 
sity, and Mr. Key for nearly half a century was professor 
of Latin and Comparative Grammar in the same univer- 
sity. His Latin Grammar is the best, in my opinion, 
that has been published ; in 450 pages, he devotes less 
than half a page to the subject of pronunciation, be- 
cause, as he says, “ The true pronunciation of the Latin 
language is no longer known.” He thinks that the 
French language is derived more directly and com- 
pletely from the Latin than is the Italian, for this lat- 
ter language belongs to Tuscany and not to Rome. 
Both these teachers laid great stress upon quantity, a 
thing very much neglected in this country fifty years 
ago. I believe with Dr. Humphreys, that “ if we at- 
tend faithfully to quantity there will be comparatively 
little difficulty in either Greek or Latin pronunciation.” 
There are good reasons for believing that the written 
language of the Romans was not an exact representative 
of the spoken. An attention to this fact has enabled 
us to reduce the metres of the comic writers, Plautus 
and Terence, to a regular system. Mr. Key in his es- 
say on the Terentian Metres, has shown that many 
words of two syllables were pronounced as monosyllables, 
while words of more than two syllables were often ab- 
breviated in the pronunciation. (See Keys’ Alphabet, 
pp. 137-150; Quarterly Journal of Education, Vol. I1., 
p. 344; and Penny Cyclopaedia, Vol. XXIV., p. 225, etc.) 
Again, even in our own language we have no fixed 
standard of pronunciation. How easy is it to tell one’s 
native place by his pronunciation! Some even go 80 far 
as to profess to tell in what college or university a man 
was educated, by his pronunciation of certain words. 
Besides, the pronunciation of all languages is continu- 
ally changing. The modern Greek pronunciation is no 
evidence of the ancient, and but few, if any, teach- 
ers are willing to adopt it. Our own language has not 
been free from this change. Mr. Peile, in his excellent 
little book on philology, asserts that the Bible as read 
now by us would be barely intelligible to its translators. 
Not long since, I heard an eminent jurist, a univer- 
sity graduate, say that he was afraid to speak of a 
Latin author, or make a Latin quotation, lest he should 
betray his ignorance of the true pronunciation. It is 
very easy to teach a boy the so-called Roman method, 
and if he prefers to adopt it let him do so. He should 
be taught that the I and U of the Roman had a conso- 
nantal as well as a vowel sound, and that the former cor- 
respond very nearly to our consonantal yand w. It is to 
be regretted that modern printers have taken the liberty 
of substituting the letters J and V for these sounds. The 
Roman had probably the sound of our J in cases where 
DI is followed by a vowel; thus Jupiter was originally 
written Diupiter, and Janus, Dianus ; hence diurnus 
became journée in France, and hodie oggi in Italian. 
In conclusion, I fully agree with the head-master of Rugby 
School: “Leave pronunciation as it is, would be my 
advice, and spend your time in clearer teaching of the 
idioms and syntax of the flexible, terse old language, 
and in a higher treatment of its literary wealth.” 








— We cannot too soon convince ourselves how easily we 
may be dispensed with in the world. We think that we 
alone are the life of the circle in which we move; in 
our absence we fancy that life, existence, and breath will 


come to a general pause; and, alas! the gap which we 
leave is scarcely perceptible, so quickly is it filled again ; 
nay, it is often but the place, if not for something better, 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
‘CLASSICS. 


A. F. BLAISDELL, 


XXIIL—ALEXANDER POPE. 1688—1744. 


** As truly as Shakespeare is the poet of man, as God made 
him, dealing with great passions and innate motives, so truly 
is Pope the poet of society, the delineator of manners, the ex- 
poser of those motives which may be called acquired, whose 
spring is in institutions and habits of purely worldly origin.” 
—J. R. Lowell. 

‘* He was about four feet six inches high, very humpbacked 
and deformed. He wore a black coat, and, according to the 
fashion of that time, had on a little sword. He had a large 
and very fine eye, and a long, handsome nose; his mouth had 
those peculiar marks which are always found in the mouths 
of crooked persons, and the muscles which run across the 
cheek were so strongly marked that they seemed like small 
cords.’’—Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


I.— EDITIONS. 
Edited by A.W. Ward. ‘‘Globe’’ Edition. $1.50. 
Introduction and Notes by M. Pattison. 
‘Clarendon Press Series.’’ 60 cts. 
. SATIRES AND EPIsTLES, Same Edition and Series. 
. Essay on Man. ‘‘ Vest Pocket’’ Edition. 50 cts. 
. Poems. “ British Poets’ Edition. $1.00. 


. Rape of the Lock; with Notes. Hales’s Longer English 
Poems. 


Several American publishers have issued cheap school edi- 
tions of the Essay on Man ; price about 25 cents. 


BY 


. PoErMs. 
. Essay on Man. 


75 cts. 


oo - 


II,— REFERENCES. 


Besides Taine, Collier, and Shaw, read Miss San- 
born’s Home Pictures, Field’s Yesterdays with Authors, 
Thackeray’s English Humorists, and an essay by J. R. 
Lowell in the North American Review (January, 1871), 
and republished in My Study Windows. 

The advanced student may wish to consult the Life 
of Pope by Dr. Johnson, Warton’s Essay, Roscoe’s 
Life, De Quincey’s Essay, Reed’s Lectures, and Hazlitt’s 
Lectures on the English Poets. 





Nore.—Carruther’s Life is one of the latest and best. Dyce’s Memoir is 
one of the best of the briefer accounts of Pope, while the latest informa- 
tion is given in the valuable introduction to Edwin’s new edition of Pope's 
Works. See also Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature, and Quarrels of 
Authors; Drake’s Essay, F. W. Robertson’ Lecture, Kingsley’s New 
Miscellanies, Peabody’s Literary remains, and Spence’s Anecdote, one of 
the best authorities on Pope’s private life. 

The student is advised not to take up the study of Pope until an advanced 
period, and he is able to appreciate his Esssay on Man. 


IIIL—WILLIAM COWPER. 1731—1800. 


**The most popular poet of his generation, and the best of 
English letter-writers.”’—Southey. 

“If we compare our English literature to a beautiful garden, 
where Milton lifts his head to heaven in the spotless chalice of 
the pure white lily, and Shakespeare scatters his dramas round 
him in beds of fragrant roses, blushing with a thousand various 
shades, some stained to the core as with blood, others unfold- 
ing their fair pink petals with a lovely smile to the summer 
sun,—what shall we find in shrub or flower so like the timid, 
shrinking spirit of William Cowper, as that delicate, sensitive 
plant, whose leaves, folding up at the slightest touch, cannot 
bear even the brighter rays of the cherishing sun ?”’—Collier. 


I.— EDITIONS. 


. Porms. Complete. ‘‘Globe’’ Edition. 
Benham. $1.50. 

. Didactic Poems of 1782, etc. Introduction and notes by 
H. T. Griffith. ‘‘Clarendon Press Series.”” $1.50. 

. The Task, ete. With life and notes by the same editor. 
Same series. $1.50. 

- HAvEs’s Longer English Poems ; On Receipt of my Mother’ s 
Picture, ete. $1.75. 

5. Porms. ‘“‘Chandos” Edition, and “‘ British Poets” Edi- 
tion. $1.00 each. 

. The Task. Many cheap school editions have been published, 
costing about 20 cents each. 


Edited by W. 


Most of the ordinary books of selections already re- 
ferred to, contain more or less selections from Cowper. 


His beautiful hymns can be found in almost every 
church hymn-book. 


Il. —REFERENCES, 
The common text-books have full references to Cow- 
per. Read especially Taine, Collier, Shaw, Miss San- 


born’s Home Pictures, and Cheever’s Lectures on Cow- 
per. Many of the great essayists have written essays 
on Cowper (see essays by Macaulay, J effrey, and others). 
Southey’s is the standard life, reviewed by Jeffrey. 





at least for something more agreeable.— Goethe. 


There are brief lives by Johnson, Chalmers, and others. 


III. —SELECTIONS FOR STUDY. 

Cowper’s best poem for class study is On the Receipt 
of my Mother's Picture. After this, John Gilpin, and 
selections from The Task may be read. The religious 
hymns are worthy of careful study. We would advise 
that the first-named poem be studied, and that the long 
poems be read rapidly, omitting passages not essential 
to the sense. 


IV.—_WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 1770—1850. 


‘* Whatever the world may think of me or of my poetry, is 
now of little consequence; but one thing is a comfort of my 
old age, that none of my works written since the days of my 
early youth contains a line which I would wish to blot out 
because it panders to the baser passions of our nature. This 
is a comfort to me; I can do no mischief by my works when I 
am gone.’’— William Wordsworth. 


I.—EDITIONS. 
. Text-Book of Poetry. By H. N. Hudson. $1.50. (Nearly 


two-thirds of this volume of 700 pages is devoted to selec- 
tions from Wordsworth.) 


2. SELECTIONS. Reprinted from above; 120 pages. 30 cts. 
3. Poems. “ British Poets’’ Edition. $1.00. 
4, Intimations of Immortality, and Laodamia, See Hales’s 


Longer English Poems, 
1I.— REFERENCES. 

Read Field’s Yesterdays with Authors ; Essays by 
De Quincey, Masson, Giles, Shairp, Whipple, ete. 
Some of the ablest criticisms on Wordsworth may be 
found in Coleridge. Henry Reed’s criticisms are very 
able and impartial. The principal life is that by Chris- 
topher Wordsworth ; but more condensed accounts are 
those by Phillips and by Hood. Consult Emerson’s 
English Traits, Hawthorne’s English Note-Book, and 
Hoppin’s Old England. 

III-—SELECTIONS FOR STUDY. 


Wordsworth is in many respects a difficult author to 
study. The young student could readily read with 
ease the simpler poems, and reserve the longer and 
more difficult until a late period in the course. The ad- 
vanced student might begin with Laodamia, Intima- 
tions of Immortality, and selections from the Excursion. 
Says H. H. Morgan: “An acquaintance with Words- 
worth should be begun through his minor poems; e. 9+) 
‘Toa Butterfly,’ ‘Daisy,’ ‘Skylark,’ ‘Liberty,’ ‘Im- 
mortality,’ ‘Milton,’ ‘Humanity,’ ‘London Early 
Morning.’” 








AN EXPERIMENT IN THE PARIS SCHOOLS. 


BY MARY 0. NUTTING, MT. HOLYOKE SEM., MASS. 


There is an interesting article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes of Jan. 1, on “ Primary Instruction from a Psy- 
chological Point of View.” The first part of the article 
discussed M. Gréard’s report upon primary teaching in 
the department of the Seine, at the recent Paris Expo- 
sition. Passing over what is said of recent, but unsat- 
isfactory, experiments in what is called mutual teaching, 
as well as the bappy results of the substitution of 
women-teachers in the lower grades, in place of men, 
we find the following : 

“One of the most successful and most interesting 
ideas of M. Gréard has been, by a judicious imitation 
of American methods, to address himself to the chil- 
dren, in order to investigate their feelings, tastes, and 
characters, — a census of a new kind. It occurred to 
him to have two composition-subjects given out, at a 
certain time; in a very large number of the Paris 
schools, both free and communal. In one it was re- 
quired that the pupils should indicate which of their 
studies they preferred; in the other, they were to 
specify the calling to which they wished to devote them- 
selves, with the reasons of their choice. The children, 
taken thus unawares, and without preparation, were 
obliged to speak of their plans, their feelings, their 
home-life, in a manner the most artless and sincere, 
without any attempt at fine writing.” Out of more 
than three thousand papers thus received, M. Gré- 








ard has selected and classified the most striking and 
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significant replies; especially those of the girls, which 
he seems to have found more pleasing, or possibly more 
mysterious than those of the boys. The ages of the 
pupils ranged in general from 12 to 14 years. 

In regard to occupations chosen, “4 out of 100 girls 
proposed to devote themselves to the arts; 13 chose 
trade; 10 teaching; 3 were undecided; and 70 were re- 
solved to live by the labor of their hands, mostly needle- 
work. Infact, 52 out of 100 wished to be seamstresses.” 
What renders this table very remarkable is, that this 
classification of callings happens to correspond with 
the demands of Parisian industry as ascertained by the 
last investigation of the Chamber of Commerce. 

“The reason for choosing to be a seamstress, or 
dressmaker, is very clearly stated by one of our young 
girls: ‘It is the simplest trade, and the most profita- 
able.’ Another explained her preference in these 
terms: ‘One is not dependent on anybody’; another, 
‘One has a calling in her own hands’; a large num- 
ber say, ‘One gains money rapidly.’ One poor child 
exclaims, from the bottom of her heart, ‘Ah! how I 
would like to get money!’ This merely betrays a pre- 
cocious experience of life and of the sad mortifications 
of which narrow circumstances are the cause. The 
same feeling reveals itself in various forms: ‘I would 
like to get a great deal, in order to make my parents 
happy !’ ‘I must be earning money; there are so many 
of uschildren!’ A few of these young girls go a little 
further, and look for the reasons why this calling is 
more profitable than others: ‘ Rich or poor, one must 
wear dresses.’ ‘One cannot do without a dressmaker.’ 
Two among them make this fine remark, which is, alas ! 
too just: ‘At the present day, the making is dearer 
than the materials.’ Some rise to political considera- 
tions: ‘One need not fear changes of government.’ 

Others build air-castles: ‘I shall carry on my business.’ 
‘I shall build up a good establishment.’ One sees her- 
self already the mother of a family; she wishes to be a 
good needle-woman, in order, she says, ‘to mend for 
myself and my children, if the good God gives me 
some.’ A few choose that employment partly through 
indolence: ‘It is a comfortable occupation, where one 
can always be seated.’ Another says the same thing in 
a livelier way: ‘I like better to make my fingers go 
than my legs.? Others make proverbs equal to those of 
Franklin: ‘A woman who does not know how to sew is 
good for nothing.’ ‘There is no good housewifery ex- 
cept when one knows how to sew.’ Sometimes tender 
and delicate sentiments come to light in this humble 
choice of a calling: ‘I promised my mother before she 
died.’ ‘I shall work beside my paralyzed mother; I 
shall read her my books of history and geography.’ ‘I 
shall make garments for the poor.’ 

“The most frequent and most natural motive for 
wishing to become a teacher is the love of children; a 
great number express this feeling, and nearly in the 
same words: ‘I love children so much!’ Some bringit 
out in this pleasing and touching way: ‘I love children 
dearly, and I think I can make them love me.’ ‘I love 
children and nothing interests ‘me more than to see 
their minds little by little unfolding.’ ‘One must find 
it a great happiness to teach others what one has had so 
much trouble to learn.’ Some mingle religious ideas: 
‘I wish to teach children the love of God.’ ‘I would 
like above all to help poor children, whom their moth- 
ers do not send to school.’ ” 

“Some wish to be sisters of charity: ‘ You cannot im- 
agine how happy I am in thinking that I shall instruct 
those poor children abandoned by their relations, and 
that I shall speak to them of the good God.’ ‘I have 
reflected much,’ says a young girl; ‘ to care for the 
sick, to be the second mother of orphans, to relieve the 
poor, to comfort them, to make them practice religious 
duties, —I know nothing which pleases me more.’ ” 

We must pass over many equally interesting details 
for want of room. There are the girls who want to be 
florists, because they ‘adore flowers’; or milliners, 
‘in order to make their own hats’; or cashiers and 





bookkeepers, because they ‘love figures, and the bustle 
of ashop’; or painters of porcelain, because ‘every- 
thing that is beautiful fascinates them.’ The general 
impression from reading the table thus compiled by M. 
Gréard, says the reviewer, is “entirely favorable to 
those who believe in popular education.” It is clear 
that there is a “general understanding of the law of 
labor. Not one has any idea of escaping from having 
an occupation.” 








MODERN GREEK. 


We are likely to hear a great deal now about 
the necessity for Englishmen of learning modern 
Greek, and this question is one which cannot be too 
amply discussed. Greek is still taught in our schools 
much in the style in which it was taught by Erasmus, 
who learned it from Latin-speaking monks, and then 
lectured upon it in Latin at Cambridge, where Latin 
books on Greek grammar are even now in fashion. 
Edward VI.’s tutor, Sir John Cheke, who introduced 
the study of Greek into England, seems to have im- 
ported with it a Lascar accent which by process of con- 
tinuous corruption has resulted in the queer and, toa 
modern Greek, utterly incomprehensible jargon used 
by our scholars. The palpable absurdity of our teach- 
ing of Greek is shown by the use which we make of 
the accents. These were not employed by the Greek 
authors, but are believed to have been invented by 
the Alexandrian grammarians to teach pronunciation 
to foreigners; the key to them has been lost, and Eng- 
lish tutors are making no efforts to recover it; and yet 
they insist that their puzzled pupils shall garnish their 
exerercises with a number of signs which have become 
meaningless. 

The Hellenes of to-day complain that we persist in 
treating Greek as a dead language, while they assure 
us that it is neither dead nor dying. It is no more 
dead, they argue, than the French of Villon and Rab- 





be taught in our schools as well as classical Greek; nor 
why, for that matter, the same master should not be em- 
ployed to teach both. But among the hundreds of 
British schools where Greek is an important part of the 
course, there are few masters who have visited Greece, 
and perhaps there is not one born Greek among the 
whole number. In all the large schools where French 
has one-fifth of the time allotted to it (though barely 
one tenth of the prizes and honors), a Frenchman gets 
the preference as a French master; and in very few of 
them will an Englishman be appointed to teach French 
unless he have acquired what is called the Parisian ac- 
cent by residing some years in France. But no great 
school has yet thought it worth while to secure the ser- 
vices of an Hellenic professor to inculcate the proper 
pronunciation of Greek, or to give lessons in the cursive 
handwriting now used at Athens; for, be it noted, we 
English write Greek as the modern Greeks print it, 
thus adhering to a style of caligraphy, which for epis- 
tolary purposes had gone out of fashion twelve hundred 
years before the invention of printing, as we can see by 
the manuscripts of Bishop Cyril, couched in an easy 
flowing hand. 

The result of all this routine is that Mr. Gladstone,— 
a high authority on Homeric and pre-Homeric Greek, 
—writes to his Eastern friends a modern Greek letter 
which they painfully construe with a dictionary, and 
employs a clerk to decipher the cursive manuscript of 
their reply; while the Bishop of Lincoln, author of 
the Hellenic version of the Encyclical Letter of 1867, 
engages an interpreter to translate his preface into 
modern Greek. The Bishop of Exeter has, we believe, 
resided in Greece; but while he was head-master at 
Rugby, and vigorously reforming everything else in that 
school, he did not venture to reform the modes of study- 
ing Greek. 

Surely it is time that some influential schoolmaster 
did so. Considering the time which is spent in schools 
on the study of the classics, ought not a pupil after ten 





elais, or the English of Chaucer; it is but the primi- 
tive of a language which still flourishes vigorously, and 
which has its modern literature, though we appear to 
ignore the fact. These “Hellenic claims,” however, 
must be accepted with some little reserve. It is a par- 
donable national vanity which induces a Hellene of 
to-day to describe the language of Sophocles and Plato 
as a “primitive form ” of his own tongue; but we are 
afraid that it would be generally considered more cor- 
rect to describe modern Greek as a debased form of the 
language of Sophocles and Plato. “ Debased,” how- 
ever, is of course a question-begging word; and, with- 
out adopting it ourselves, it is enough to say that it is 
to the special characteristics of Greek in its “primitive 
form,” — characteristics which the language has to a 
large extent parted with in its later developments, — 
that it owes its principal value for the purposes of edu- 
cation. We use the last phrase in its strictest appli- 
plication, and as signifying not merely an addition to 
knowledge, but also, and primarily, cultivating of fac- 
ulty. For the study of Greek is not only valuable as 
admitting the student to the treasures of the greatest 
literature in the world, but as giving him a new insight 
into the power of language, and its reactions upon 
thought. And to attain both or either of these ends, it 
is only necessary to study the Greek of the classic 
period, which is also its period of highest rhetorical ca- 
pacity, syntactic perfection, and logical precision. In 
other words, the language may without loss be treated for 
the purposes both of intellectual gratification and mental 
training as a “dead language”; and the protest of the 
modern Greek against such treatment of it, though 
theoretically justified, is of no practical weight. That, 


however, as we have admitted, is no reason why we 
should load the Greek student with the useless learning 
of accents, or insist upon an arbitrary pronunciation 
which probably resembles that of the ancient Greeks 
as little as it does that of the Hellenes of to-day. 


or twelve years’ cramming to be able to ask his way of 
a Cypriot peasant, or to order his dinner of an Hellenic 
innkeeper ?—Pall Mall Gazette. 








NATIONAL FREE SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR 
YOUNG GIRLS AT PARIS. 


In the Journal des Instituteurs de Paris, we find the 
following particulars of the above institution: 


In 1802 a woman whose whole life was a succession 
of acts of devotedness and beneficence, the Countess de 
Montizon, founded, at her own cost, an institution in 
the Rue de la Harpe, to which she gave the name of 
“National School of Design for Young Girls.” Her 
idea appears to have been, not so much to increase the 
number of female artists, properly so called, as to aid 
those young girls who, deprived of the means of sup- 
port, but possessing a taste and aptitude for certain in- 
dustrial arts, might be able through such an institution 
to develop such tastes, and turn them to useful account 
in practical life. She thought that her protegées might, 
by acquiring skill in designing, become artists in the 
fabrication of stuffs, laces, wall-papers, fans, enamels, 
artificial flowers, and many other branches where their 
delicacy of taste and touch would give them a real su- 
periority, and thus open out new avenues for the prof t- 
able employment of the weaker sex. 

For this beneficent purpose the founder spared neither 
her money nor her own labors; for, at the modest com- 
mencement of the school, she was one of the two teach- 
ers engaged in this important work. After ten years of 
hard struggling and incessant labor, the Emperor Napo- 
leon I. granted to her establishment the title of Zcole 
Impériale, and had it inscribed on the budget of the 
Empire. Thenceforth its future was secured, and it 
was able not only to live, but to develop its resources in 
& manner more in accordance with its necessities and 


the objects proposed. 





Nor is it any reason why modern Greek should not 


Madame de Montizon, the founder, remained the 
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director of the school up to 1820; her two daughters 


then took charge of it up to 1848, when the direction 
came into the hands of the illustrious artist, Rosa Bon- 
heur, who remained at its head up to 1861, giving it 
the benefit of her talents and her renown. 

Since 1861 the school has been under the charge of 
Mde. Marandon de Montyel, a woman of great heart 
and much intelligence; and to her constant solicitude 
and devotion, aided by the enlightened and benevolent 
protection of the Ministry of the Fine Arts, it is owing 
that the progress accomplished of late has been so re- 
markable. 

The school, after several changes of locality, is now 
in the Rue de la Seine, where a large building, airy, in 
the midst of gardens, and receiving a fine light from 
above, enables it to offer to its pupils every necessary 
accommodation. The pupils now number two hundred 
young girls, from the age of twelve to twenty-five years, 
who receive gratuitous instruction in drawing and all 
the necessary branches. Several courses have been re- 
cently added to the primitive programme to guide them 
in the way of decorative application, and to enable those 
so disposed to become teachers themselves in these use- 
ful studies; and thus, every year, there are lectures 
upon perspective, geometry, and the history of art. 
There is also attached to the establishment a practical 
school where works are executed by the pupils in paint- 
ing upon glass, faience, and porcelain; the modeling 
and decoration of vases, cups, dishes, and plates; the 
execution of fine engraving upon copper and wood, to 


serve as illustrations for newspapers and books; the 
creation of models of all kinds for industrial art, from 
the coffer incrusted with enamel up to fine laces as 
light as the air itself. The instruction in the different 
branches is principally given by gentlemen who are 
eminent in art, and render these services gratuitously ; 
and the education given to these young women is as 
complete as it can be made. They thus receive the 
means of creating for themselves an honorable and lu- 
crative career, and can thus assure to themselves that 
inestimable boon, the independence and dignity of an 
honorable life. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Electric Telegraphy without Wires. — Professor Loomis con- 
tinues his experiments in the mountains of West Virginia, to 
demonstrate his theory that at certain elevations there is a 
natural electric current, by taking advantages of which tele- 
graphic messages may be sent without the use of wires. It is 
said that he has telegraphed as far as eleven miles by means of 
kites flown with copper wires. When the kites reached the 
same altitude, or got into the same current, communication 
by means of an instrument similar to the Morse instrument 
was easy, but ceased as soon as one of the kites was lowered. 
He has built towers on two hills about twenty miles apart, and 
from the tops of them has run up steel rods into the region of 
the electric current. 

Gravitation. — Prof. Joseph Tingley, of Asbury University, 
Indiana, puts forward a theory that the laws of gravitation are 
not universally in force throughout Nature, as Newton thought, 
and since accepted as an axiom of science. Professor Tingley 
maintains that matter is para-gravitant and dia-gravitant, 
some bodies attracting and others repelling each other, even 
as different things are differently affected by the poles of a 
magnet, and varying their joint influence according to some 
other law than inversely as the square of the distance. Pro- 
fessor Tingley elucidates his theory at some length, and says 
the analogy between the magnetic and gravitating forces is 
closer than appears at first thought. Exactly, in other words, 


we are all in the dark in regard to the origin of both of these 
forces, and it appears to me the most prudent course to hold 
on to Newton’s well-known laws of gravitation, which have 
unlocked the secrets of the universe itself, and shown to us 
mortals how even worlds are controlled by the great unseen 
but ever-present mighty influence. 


Science and Literature vs. Pedestrianism.—Mrs. Anderson, 
the walkist, cleared over $8,000 by her recent walk at Brook- 
lyn, and O'Leary returned to Chicago $12,000 richer by rea- 
son of a single walking-match. This equals the salary of the 
great Talmage for a year. It is as much as the ablest editor 
in New York obtains. Not a novelist of the year has pocketed 
asmuch. Not adozen books have been written during the 


whole year which have ‘returned to their authors as much. 
There is not a governor in the country receives a salary equal 
to this. The profession of pedestrianism certainly offers many 
advantages to young men who desire to get into a good- aying 
business; it pays better than praiee, governing, editing, or 
following literary pursuits and writing. J. M, 


MATHEMATICS. 
All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 





SOLUTIONS RECEIVED. 
Lucius Brown (Hudson, Mass.) : Problems 86 to 104, 


inclusive. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. Editor :—Mr. Gage’s solution (Nov. 28, 1878, 
p. 338) of Problem 40 is no solution at all. By 
dropping the denominators of the last equation, he 
makes p” = 4p, to do which he has no more authority 


than to put 240 _ 22 = 4, as his first assumption, 


Properly combining the given equations and reducing, 
the final equation is a cubic; and this is not such a 
simple problem as Mr. Gage would try to make us be- 
lieve. Wa. Hoover, Bellefontaine, O. 


Mr. Editor :—The first solution of Problem 53 (Dec. 
26, 1878, p. 402) correctly states the par value of the 
stock, and proves the problem to be an impossible one. 
The writer then proceeds to calculate 4 per cent. on div- 
idend as well as original stock. 

F. P. Matz falls into the same error concerning the 
dividend, after having wrongly calculated the par value 
of the stock. 

“L. B.” assumes that the cash value of the orig- 


inal stock is the par value, or else he has wrongly stated 
the dividends to be A, instead of +4z, or oy of the cash 
value of bonds and dividend together. 

There is no solution of the problem, because no pos- 
sible number of Ohio State bonds at 25 per cent. dis- 
count can have a cash value of $15,800. W. W. Ss. 


Mr. Editor :—I do not agree with M. D. Gage in his 
solution of Problem 49 (Dec. 26, 1878, p. 402). The 
amount of cotton used and wasted should be ascertained 
by dividing 64800 lbs. by 90 per cent., instead of adding 
10 per cent., after which the problem may be worked as 
he has done. 

Again, F. P. Matz made a similar error in ascertain- 
ing the market value of stock in Problem 53 (same 
page), which he makes to be $19750. If he will find 
the value of that amount at 25 per cent. discount, it 


will be $14612.50 instead of $15,800, as given in the 
problem. The first solution is evidently right. In the 
third solution of the same problem, if the A, of the cash 
value of the stock be taken instead of 4,, the true divi- 
dend will be obtained, as given in the first solution. 
The doctors ought not to disagree on this problem. 
Gro. FLEMING. 


Mr. Editor :—M. D. Gage’s solution of Problem 49 
(page 402) contains the error of calculating 10 per cent. 
waste on the amount of cotton in the cloth, instead of 
on the amount actually used. The amount in the cloth 


is 90 per cent. of the amount actually used. 64,800 + 
.9 = 72,000 Ibs. = the amount actually used, leaving 
18,000 lbs., which, at 18 cts. per lb., amounts to $3240, 
leaving a balance due from the merchant of $1,944, 
which will require the payment of 8836,4, lbs. of cotton, 
at 22 cts. WwW. W. 8. 


DIVISION OF FRACTIONS. 


Mr. Editor: —I have seen some discussion in THE 
JOURNAL relative to Division of Fractions; and hav- 
ing had some experience in teachiug, permit me to send 
you the explanation for inverting the divisor that my 
scholars most readily comprehend. 

Example: } ~~ %. 

Explanation : I have } to divide by %. First divide 
% by 2 (the numerator of the divisor), which I do by 
multiplying the denominator (7 + 2= 4%), and obtain 
#. Now it was not 2, but 2 divided by 3, that I wished 
to divide by ; therefore, I have divided by a number three 
times too large, and have obtained a quotient three times 
too small. By multiplying the quotient by 3 (the de- 
nominator of the divisor), which I do by multiplying 
the numerator ( X 3= §), I obtain the correct quo- 
tient, §, arising from the division of } by }. 

Reviewing the work, we find that the numerator of 


of the divisor, and the denominator of the dividend has 
been multiplied by the numerator of the divisor, and 
that the divisor has been inverted. Hence the Rule, 
“ Invert the divisor, and proceed as in Multiplication.” 
J. F. TurGeon. 





SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 61.—Find the values of z, y, and z from 
saphena: rg 
eLy+2=108 . ’ (8). W. H. 

(I think W. H. meant to write 288, instead of 108.) 

If from the square and cube of (1) we take respect- 

ively (2) and (3), we have, ay t+az+ye= 44, 
and a?y—+ ay? + a? + a2? + y?2-+ yx’ + Zaye = 480. 
Adding xyz to the last equation, and factoring, 

(wy + ae + yz) (@ + y + 2) = 480 + aye. 
That is, 44 x 12 = 480+ ayz; .. xyz = 48. 

We may write (2) thus: 

e+ (a+ y)'— 2ay = 56; .». + (12—2)2s— = 56. 
Expanding and clearing, 2° + 442 — 12z?— 48= 0. 
It is evident that x — 2 satisfies’ this, and dividing by 
z — 2, we have, z2— 10z + 24= 0; .. e= 2, whence 


y = 4, and « = 6. 8S. H. Parsons. 





VARIETIES. 


— In these days of resumption the Americans are fast becom- 
ing a people noted for their charity, their generosity, and their 
great love of their specie. 


— The following rich incident actually occurred not long 
since in the recitation-room of a law-school not a thousand 
miles from Lebanon. One of the professors, to test the ability 
of a student he was examining, propounded this question: 
‘Mr. ——, what do you think should be done with a man that 
had committed suicide ?’’ The student scratched his head a 
moment, as if to brighten his ideas, and then responded: 
‘* Well, it is my opinion, as a professional man, that he ought 
to be made to support the child!” 


— There is many a writer in these degenerate days who is 
less luminous than voluminous. 


— Wit sometimes consists of an unexpected definition of 
words. “Father,” said a youthful prodigy to the professor 
of mathematics, ‘‘can you tell me the difference between one 
yard and two yards?”’’ In an instant the mathematical brain 
begun to run over the theorems of Euclid, but no clear answer 
came. The professor looked into the boy’s face, and remem- 
bered that Haydn played the cathedral organ when he was five 
years old, and began to wonder if this boy was equally gifted. 
“Do you give it up?’’ ‘* Yes, my son, I think I must;”’ and 
he grew very grave and solemn. ‘‘ Well, the real difference is 
a fence, father.’’ The boy went out to play marbles; while 
the old gentleman thought of a great many things which he 
couldn’t express. 


— Itis said that the very centre of the earth is the only spot 
where one can be merry all the time, and the reason is, as sci- 
ence tells us, everything there loses its gravity. 


— The proper division of labor is sometimes comprehended 
by children. A pair of scissors was lost, and the little one sug- 
gested that a prayer be said, asking that they might be found. 
There was, however, a lurking consciousness that there ought 
to be a combination of prayer and work, so the youthful 
philosopher said: ‘‘ Now, mother, I’m tired; so I’ll pray while 
you hunt.” 


— Professor S——,. who8e loss is deeply lamented in the 
scholastic circles of New York, was at one time a highly val- 
ued tontributor to the journal of which he afterward took 
charge, and being introduced to the editor, was greeted with 
every expression of cordiality and respect. It was a great pleas- 
ure to meet one whose learning and services had been, etc. 
“But, professor,” added the editor, turning upon him and 
seizing his hand with such an earnestness, and solemnity in 
his face, “‘I hope you pray for oy printers!’’ The professor 
replied that he was happy to offer his prayers in behalf of any 
who were in need of them; but what was the special urgency 
in this case? ‘Ah!’ answered the editor, shaking his head 
impressively, ‘if you could but hear them swear when they 
get to work on your manuscript! ’’— Editors’ Drawer, in Har- 
per’s Mag. for Jan. 
— There is a sharp discussion going on as to whether the 
coming mau is to be a general, a statesman, or a clergyman. 
All these predictions are far from the truth. The coming man 
will be a waiter, for the poet distinctly says, — 
“The world is his who best knows how to wait.” 

— “Why,” said a gentleman to Jerrold, “that man is over 
six feet high, and his wife is actually under four. What dread- 
ful taste ina man of sense!’”’ “Taste,” said Jerrold abruptly, 








the dividend has been multiplied by the denominator 


‘yes, only a taste,’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor js not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 

romise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


FONIC DRIL IN KINDERGARTENZ. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Availing myself ov yoor ofer tu spel comiinicashonz accord- 
ing tu copy, I uze the Anglo-American speling. 

Several munths ago I became dezirus ov asertaining tu whot 
extent vécal culture and fonic teeching wer practist in kinder- 
garten instrucshon. A vizit woz accordingly made tu Mrs. 
Krous’s establishment, 28th street, New York sity, it béing 
my understanding that this scool iz regarded az a model scool 
in mést respects, and wun that adheerz very closely tu the orig- 
inal Freebel methodz, Amid all the admirabl exersizez given 
by Mrs, Krous tu develop the mental and fizical powerz ov 
children, I found no trace ov eny sistematic ‘training ov the 
voice and organz ov speech on a fonetic basis. The children 
sang, and very sweetly too, having bin taut tu modilate thair 
voisez tu the sentiment exprest, and tu keep acirate time. 
Rong pronunsiashon and improper modez ov expreshon wer 
corrected; but by conversashon with Prof. and Mrs. Krous, 
both at my vizit tu the scool and subsequently at the White 
Mountain edicashonal meeting in Jily last, I asertaind that 
speshal training on the elements ov speech, with the vew ov 
seciring a cleer articilashon and correcting lisping and uther 
defects ov uterance, formd no part ov the kindergarten dril, 
and woz indeed a new idéa tu them, I hav since made enquiryz 
ov meny adult personz attendant on or interested in kinder- 
garten establishments in New York and Brooklyn, and so far 
az I hav bin able tu lern, dril on the elementary soundz which 
compoze the wurdz uzed by the children iz unnOn in kinder- 
garten wurk. 

It iz posibl, and I think probabl, that in the kindergarten 
scoolz ov St. Louis which ar conected with the public scoolz 
ov that sity, whare fonetic teeching haz prevaild so long, fonic 

dril may be a feeture ov the training given. But why not in 
all kindergartenz ? That’ Freebel did not include speshal ex- 
ercize oy the organz ov speech in hiz method, az wel az speshal 
exersize ov the iez [eyes], fifigerz, feet, ets., woz simply an 
omishon which he wid doutles gladly hav suplied, had _ hiz at- 
tenshon bin directed tu the mater. Thare ar few acshonz 
which afford more plezure tu children than the use ov thair 
voisez; ov thair 6n accord thay perform an 4lmést infinit num- 
ber ov experiments in the produeshon ov vdécal noizez, and 
take grate delite in ‘‘ making fasez.’’ Set theze children tu 
fixing thair organz ov speech in the various pozishonz needed 
tu proiidce the elementary soundz ov our lafiguage, allowing 
them tu emilate with eech uther in giving the purest and 
most aciirate tonez and articilashonz, and a new wurk-play iz 
provided for them, hyly entertaining, and that wil be foldd by 
meny benefishal rezults. 

1. The spdken lafiguage wil take its riteful place az prior 
and sipérior tu the riten or printed wurd-formz. 

2. Children wil enter public or private scoolz with a cleer 
persepshon ov the prinsiplz and make-up ov spOken wurdz. 

3. Thay wil pozes a distinct articilashon and freedom from 
sluvenly uteransez. 

4. The transfer from gid speeking tu gid reeding,—espesh- 
aly if a fonetie print iz employd az an introducshon tu ordi- 
nary biks,—wil be made in a deliteful and satisfactory maner 
tu both teecher and pupil. Exiza B. BuRNz. 

New York, Jan., 1879. 





|If eny of our readers desire to examine the alphabet and 
rules which govern what is known as the “‘ Anglo-American 
Spelling,’’ thay will reseive them in response to a request and 
3-sent stamp addrest, ‘‘ Speling Reform Roomz, 33 Park Row, 
New York. 
tt 


THE RIGHT PATH IN THE TEACHING OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES. 


REPLY TO MR, T. H. HENESS’S LETTER OF DEC. 16, 1878. — 
THE NATURAL (NURSERY) METHOD. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

My former connection with various public institutions in 
Europe, as well as my position as French instructor of the 
Latin School of this city, together with a long experience in 
teaching, and consequent interest in educational methods em- 
ployed in the schools of America, must be my apology for 
availing myself of the impartiality with which your inesti- 
mable journal is conducted, to intrude my views concerning 
the subject treated by Mr. Heness’s letter, published in your 
number of Dec. 26. 

Having for the last fifteen years devoted myself to the study 
of the different methods of teaching French, on coming to 
this country I was at once induced to examine into the merits 
of a system claimed as new, and entitled the *‘ Sauveur Sys- 
tem.” Subsequently, however, I learned that it was the 


‘‘ Heness Method;?’ and then, later, the ‘“‘ Natural Method; ” 
but christened at the last meeting of the Mass. Teachers’ 
Association “‘ Nursery Method.” 


Under whatever name 





known, I soon found that it was the well-known system, 
practiced from time immemorial in Europe, under the title 
of “‘ Oral Method,” a system not without some points of 
of excellence, but by no means producing or even claiming to 
produce the astonishing results ascribed to this pretended new 
system. My own conclusion, after careful reflection and prac- 
tical test is that this method, however named, leads only to 
a pretentious, artificial and superficial knowledge of the lan- 
guage, instead of to its complete mastery, which can only be 
obtained by the well-known, substantial, and thorough method 
that has the guidance of various standard authors for au- 
thority, and grammar for its basis. 


The ‘‘Sauveur System,’”’ or ‘‘ Heness Method,’”’ seems to 
me not only excessively arbitrary, but fallacious, since it leads 
the student to believe himself au fait in French conversation, 
because he is taught from the first a few accepted words 
and phrases, repeated in a parrot-like way, without being 
analyzed, and too often not even understood. I have had 
frequent occasion to confirm myself in the views I have 
taken the liberty thus briefly to express. Among the compe- 
tent persons with whom I have conferred are several col- 
leagues and many of my pupils, who have studied the ‘‘ Sau- 
veur System,’’ and have to my knowledge been obliged to re- 
linquish it for the reasons I have mentioned. 


Mr. Jules Lévy, a teacher of high standing, and well-known in 
Boston, has, in a little pamphlet replete with very sound views 
on the subject, exposed the hollowness of the ‘‘ Heness 
Method’’; and what Mr. Heness says in the third and fourth 
paragraphs of his letter only proves that he has not taken the 
trouble to read this pamphlet calmly; for on page 14 Mr. 
Lévy says: 


** In most schools here in Boston and vicinity, principals or 
assistants, often principals and assistants, are excellent 
German and French scholars. In many cases their pronunci- 
ation may be called perfect; yet they prefer not to teach, theim- 
selves, the spoken language. This is indeed honest and natural. 
As they know that itis the intelligence, not the memory alone, 
which should be developed, they gradually give their pupils a 
sound instruction in the theoretical part of the foreign lan- 
guage to be studied; read with the pupils, which stocks the 
mind with a good vocabulary; and make together a critical 
comparison of the two languages (the foreign and the English), 
which gives a deeper insight into the vernacular, I should call 
this natural also. 

**While the American teachers perform thus their part, the 
foreign teachers, working hand in hand with them, teach a 
good pronunciation and the practical use of the language, 
called conversation. 

** Thus every pupil, whatever his or her receptiveness may 


there are some ugly words and allusions in Mr. Heness’s reply, 
which I trust you will forgive me for animadverting upon: 
Mr. Heness speaks of the “‘ bread-and-butter question, which,”’ 
he says, ‘‘is too apparent in Mr. Lévy’s criticisms.’’ I would 
answer that the question he speaks of may be of considerable 
interest to some of us, but, assuredly, not to Mr. Lévy, who, 
I am glad to say, is entirely independent of any such dire neces- 
sity; but, when Mr. Heness speaks of not ‘‘ dreaming of estab- 
lishing a normal school,’’ or of ‘‘ his never having wished to be 
engaged in a public or private school,’’ it is not, perhaps, for 
him a ‘* bread-and-butter question,”’ but it possibly may involve 
one of *‘ sour grapes’ ! 

Finally, it affords me pleasure to add to the “ gratification ”’ 
which Mr. Heness professes to feel in reading Mr, L.’s pam- 
phiet by thus giving my views, shared in by so many of my 
brother teachers, of whom I am the echo; for we could not 
allow such a challenge as that implied in Mr. Heness’s letter to 
pass unnoticed; and, without desiring to descend to personal- 
ities with a gentleman whom I do not know, and certainly 
whose ‘‘ amour propre”’ I do not desire to offend, I must per- 
sist in my fair and legitimate criticisms of the method of which 
he assumes to be the ‘‘ humble author,” although he tells us, 
a few lines below, that it is “‘ as old as Adam and Eve,”’ and 
that all he had to do was “ to dig it out from the rubbish under 
which it was buried!’’ Does not this method consequently de- 
serve the still further name of resurrected method ? 

Respectfully yours, PH, DE SENANCOUR. 

Boston Latin School, Jan. 1879. 
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WHAT SHALL WE READ? 
TO EUROPEAN TRAVELERS, 


Many of our readers have asked for a list of books of value 
to those who propose to take a foreign tour. We have made 
the following selection from the great multitude published and in 
preparation, for foreign travel and en route. We will furnish 
any book by mail, prepaid, at retail price: 

England. — Ralph Waldo Emerson’s English Traits; 16mo, 
$1.50. Nathaniel Hawthorne’s English Note-Books; 2 vols., 
16mo, $2.50. Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Our Old Home: A 
Series of English Sketches; 16mo, $1.25. Prof. James M, 
Hoppin’s Old England, its Scenery, Art, and People, — new, 
revised, and enlarged edition; 16mo, $1.75. Henry W. Long- 
fellow’s Poems of Places: England and Wales; also for France, 
Scotland, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy; 18mo, $1.00 per 
volume. 





be, received the same amount of attention; the slow ones have, 
from the very first lesson, a staff to support them from one 
lesson to the next; this no oral system can give. There is no 
temptation to drift into a forcing process, which consists in 
pushing the bright pupils ahead, allowing the others to linger 
behind. The whole class advances as evenly as possible. Is 
uot this natural ?”’ 

In the last paragraph of his letter, Mr. Heness speaks of 
shows and examinations as being the “‘ strong points’’ of our 
method. I would ask him who first introduced the fashion of 
those famous test-lessons in Boston ? Was it Mr. Sauveur, or 
Mr. Lévy ? 

When, in May, 1878, Mr. Lévy proposed to take a certain 
number of adults of both sexes, and, giving a fair trial, to teach 
them, free of charge,—experimentum crucis,—he hoped that the 
Natural Class would find a teacher equally ready to show his 
faith by deeds, not words; but I am not aware that the gauntlet 
thus thrown down to the Nursery Method has ever been picked 
up by any of its adherents! Ante tubam trepidunt! Instead 
of this now comes the mere assertion, ‘‘I can; you can’t,’? — 
which we might appropriately fling back as the only answer 
needed, by saying, ‘*‘ Wecan, but you can’t.’’ 


The great mistake of the method appears to me to be a pre- 
sumption that thoroughly educated youths are to be taught a 
living language just like children, without being allowed the 
use of systematic comparison of the foreign with their own 
language, which they already know. 

Mr. Heness, in his note, calls this ‘‘ stealing time.’’ I should 
call it gaining time. Giving a bona fide explanation in the 
vernacular of the student seems to me the only fair and ra- 
tional way; and, far from admitting Mr. Heness’s raisonnement, 
I am, with many others, entirely opposed toit! We do teach 
our pupils quite as fully as the Natural Method proposes to do, 
but we also teach them intelligently and rationally, proceeding 
by induction, and arguing by demonstration; and we never 
allow a word to be learned by the student without first teach- 
ing its exact meaning and equivalent in English. We do not 
claim such a dazzling result as teaching a language (the work 
of years), ina few months! We do not seek to become pop- 
ular by telling our pupils that “‘they can learn without the 
trouble of using a grammar and dictionary’’; nor do we de- 
ceive them by flattering promises. On the contrary, we tell 
them that their progress and their success will only be secured 
by their own painstaking; we know that desultory methods 
are valueless, and so we join our efforts to theirs, and, proud of 
the results, we do not envy the new method its widely-trum- 
peted success when we compare it with our own, earned by 
the sweat of our brow! ; 

Before I close this letter, I cannot refrain from saying that 


Scotland.—James F. Hunnewell’s The Lands of Scott, with 
maps; 12mo, $2.50. 

France.—Nathaniel Hawthorne’s French and Italian Note- 
Books; 2 vols., 16mo., $2.50. Henry James, Jr.'s, The Amer- 
ican; 12mo., $2.00; (scene laid at Paris). 

Germany.—Madame DeStaél’s Germany; crown 8vo, $3.00. 
Julian Hawthorne’s Saxon Studies; 12mo, $2.00. Goethe's 
Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship and Travels,—new and re- 
vised edition; 2 vols., 16mo, $3.00. 

Switzerland. —Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s Queen of Sheba; 
16mo, $1.50; (large part of scene laid in Switzerland). 

Italy. — Hans Christian Andersen’s The Improvisatore, 
crown 8vo, $1.50. Charles Dicken’s Pictures from Italy; 
“Globe”? Edition, 18mo; $1.25 (volume including also Amer- 
ican Notes and Christmas Stories), Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
Marble Faun ; illustrated library edition, $2.00; (scene at 


Rome, Perugia, ete.). Nathaniel Hawthorne’s French and 
Italian Note-books; 2 vols., 16mo, $2.50. George S. Hillard’s 
Six Months in Italy; 16mo, $2.00. W. D. Howell’s Italian 
Journeys ; 12mo, $2.00; (from Venice to Rome, by Padua, 
Verona, etc.). W. D. Howell’s Venetian Life, including 
Commercial, Social, Historical, and Artistic Notes of Venice; 
12mo, $2.00. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton’s Notes of Travel 
and Study in Italy; 16mo, $1.25. Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s Agnes 
of Sorrento: An Italian Romance; 12mo, $2.00, 

General. — Caroline M. Horton’s Architecture for General 
Students, with Descriptive Illustrations; 16mo, $1.50. Mrs 
Jameson’s Works; “ Little Classic’”’ style; 10 vols. in box, 
$15. Or, more particularly, the following volumes: Legends 
of the Madonna, $1.50; Legends of the Monastic Order, $1.50; 
Sacred and Legendary Art, 2 vols., $3.00. M. F. Sweetser’s 
Artist Biographies ; 18mo, 50 cents each, 15 vols.; Titian, 
Raphael, Diirer, Murillo, Rembrandt, Claude Lorraine, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Michael Angelo, Guido Reni, Van Dyck, 
Turner, Leonardo da Vinci, Fra Angelico, Washington All- 
ston, Landseer. Bishop Gilbert Haven’s The Pilgrim’s Wal- 
let: or Scraps of Travel gathered in England, France, and 
Germany; 16mo, $1.75. noe | James’s, Jr., Transatlantic 
Sketches; 12mo, $2.00 (England, Switzerland, France, Italy, 
Germany, etc.). Blanche Willis Howard’s One Year Abroad ; 
18mo, $1.25 (Germany and Switzerland). Peabody’s Remin- 
iscences of European Travel; 16mo, $1.50. The Satchel 
Guide: A compact Itinerary of the British Isles, Belgium and 
Holland, Germany and the Rhine, Switzerland, France, Aus- 
tria, and Italy; with maps, etc., 16mo, $2.00. Charles Dudley 
Warner’s Saunterings; 18mo, $1.25 (En land, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, etc.). Prof. J. H. eae Suggestions to 
European Travelers; 75 cents. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney's 
Sights and Insights; 2 vols., 16mo, $3.00 (England, France, 
Switzerland, Italy). Col. George E. Waring, Jr.’s, A Farmer’s 
Vacation; fully illustrated, 8vo, $3.00 (The Low Countries, 
Normandy, Brittany, and the Channel Islands). Harper's 
Hand-Book for Travelers; Aagaan's European Guide-Books, 
illustrated ; Karl Badeker’s EKuropean Guide-Books ; pricg 





from $1.25 to $2.50 
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people, which we believe in this case will represent a 
‘major sentiment of intelligence and moral power in 
society. 





A pEPuTATION of Mennonite settlers met the Prot- 
estant section of the Board of Education of the Province 
of Manitoba by appointment, in reference to the intro- 
duction of the public-school system amongst them. The 
result is that the Mennonites are to petition the Board 
to be admitted to the privileges of the system. These 
people have no fewer than forty-two schools in opera- 
tion, which will thus come under the working of the 
school-act should the petition be granted. 











Tue spirit of retrenchment and reform has at last 
reached the Boston School Board. The December 
election in Massachusetts, while it settled Butlerism 
for a twelvemonth, left its receding waves to act on 
other than political matters; and in accord with its 
spirit, if not suggested thereby, the School Board of 
this city has made a recommendation which has in it 
neither the elements of reform nor economy, namely, the 
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THE WEEK. 


— The bill providing for the payment of the pension arrears 
was signed by the President on Saturday last. Various esti- 
mates from $30,000,000 to $80,000,000 are given as the amount 
required to meet all claims. 

— A desperate encounter occurred between the troops and 
Cheyennes on Wednesday last, which virtually puts an end to 
the Cheyenne difficulty for the present, as nearly half of the 
Indians were placed hors du combat. 

— Dr. Henry R. Lindeman, director of the U.S. Mint at 
Philadelphia, died on Monday, 27th inst. 

— South Africa. —The Kaffir chief refuses all British de- 
mands, and has assembled 8,000 men on the border. War is 
imminent. 

— Cyprus. — It is announced that England intends to defi- 
nitely purchase Cyprus, to avoid future complications, and has 
offered a million pounds stirling for it. 

— Russia.—The plague is reported as spreading rapidly. It 
is now prevailing in six villages on the Volga and on the 
islands in the river. 

— France.—Ministerial and official changes are rapidly being 
made consequent upon the new order of things. MacMahon 
told M. Grévy, president of the deputies, that he would resign 
should the deputies impeach the De Broglie Cabinet. The 
Minister of Publie Instruction presented a bill, on the 24th 
inst., making primary instruction obligatory after Jan. 1, 1880. 

— Afghanistan. — British successes are still reported by the 
British; but their former experiences in Cabul makes them 
anxious to avoid the February snows. 

— Rome.—lIt is reported that the Pope has received threaten- 
ing letters from socialists in connection with his recent ency- 
clical letter. No dignitary seems free from socialist machi- 
nations. 








Our European Tour grows in interest among our 
teachers and their friends. Other pages contain valu- 
able suggestions as to reading, etc. Circulars are ready. 








Petitions are in circulation in Massachusetts that 
the women of the State may be allowed to vote for 
school committees. As women are eligible to the office, 
we see no good reason why they should not form a part 
of the constituency in the choice of officers to manage 
the schools. The request is a reasonable one for other 
reasons than the one we have named, and we trust our 


legislators will give a listening ear to the voice of the 





abolition of the City Normal School. It would seem 
that such an act should have weighty reasons in its 
favor, and that the Board should have the ability to 
present such reasons as will convince other minds than 
their own of its necessity. Itis not so easy to pull down 
what has been the work of nearly a half-century 
to build up, except that the destroyers shall prove 
most surely that their plans are not only wise, but 
intelligent, and spring from philanthropic motives. 
We turn to the report of the School Board for an ex- 
planation, and what do we read? “It makes too many 
teachers.” “There are several excellent normal schools 
in this State, and Boston contributes, by way of taxes, 
more than forty per cent. of the cost of their mainte- 
Why not send our daughters to one of these 
schools?” The Boston Normal School is conducted 
solely to fit females for teachers.” ‘ Have we not as 
much right to give free instruction in law and medicine 
as in pedagogy?” And the mayor echoes the voice of 
the School Report, when he says: “It does not seem, 
in the opinion of those best qualified to judge, to have 
accomplished successfully the purposes of its organiza- 
tion.” With such statements as these before us, we 
are led to ask if we really live in the last half of the 
nineteenth century. Are we not living among men 
born in the first half of that wonderful epoch, and have 
these remarkable men come down to us from a for- 
mer generation to repeat in our ears the stock argu- 
ments which were buried under the rising public sen- 
timent of fifty years ago? These are the arguments 
put forth to destroy an institution which has become a 
prime necessity in every progressive community in 
America, and put forth, too, in the name of economy,— 
to save eight thousand dollars to the school treasury of 
Boston! Shades of Horace Mann, appear to men who 
have forgotten the man and his precepts! 


nance. 








THE Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
has commenced a noble work in Boston; and the result 
of a year’s work shows the necessity of such organiza- 
tions. It is worthy of note that many of our most emi- 
nent citizens are engaged in the enterprise; and the 
statement of work will indicate the line on which the 
society proposes to move, and the moral forces it con- 
trols: Children in circuses, 7 ; in theaters, 13; assaulted, 
15; abandoned, 17; neglected, 83; in baby-farms, 6; 
sent to charitable institutions, 14; assisted with food, 
clothing, shoes, etc.,21; indecent exposures of children, 
3; exposed on streets late at night, 15; found homes 
and guardians in private families, 6. 

The secretary still farther states: “We have already 
placed an effectual check upon the employment of chil- 
dren as gymnasts, acrobats, contortionists, in circuses, 


theaters, and other places of amusement; reduced the 
number of children of tender years who were dragged 


of monkeys; and exercised a wholesome restraint upon 
those child-beaters who have hitherto lived in compar- 
ative security; and, to a large extent, relieved their 
helpless victims from the degrading and hardening in- 
fluences of their brutality. Indeed the existence of this 
Society is a standing rebuke to all who are disposed to 
abuse and maltreat little children. . . . It seems strange 
that, in the midst of our civilization, there can be found 
so much of wrong, abuse, and cruelty, inflicted upon 
weak and helpless little children, as we have discovered, 
and, to a great extent, abated and relieved. If ever 
anything is done efficiently to mend the morals and 
manners of society, it must be done with the children. 
Habits are fixed with maturity. And, as the chief ob- 
stacle to our greater success is want of money, — our 
agents being compelled to turn aside from their work 
to solicit funds to carry it on, — if any desire to bestow 
benefactions, bequests, gifts, to objects which will work 
to the best welfare of their race, and the highest good 
of society, here is an open and inviting door for the 
most effective and beneficent missionary enterprise.” 








THE TEACHER AND THE PUBLIC. 


In one sense the teacher of to-day has dropped out of 
large public relations, in a way that makes an unfavor- 
able contrast with the schoolmaster of a generation ago. 
In the dear old days to which Dr. Peabody so fondly 
refers, in his criticism of present school methods, the 
old-fashioned, professional schoolmaster, next to the par- 
son, was the public oracle in matters a good deal outside 
the routine of the school-room. Even in the smaller 
country towns, the group of college students and supe- 
rior young men, who “ kept school” in the various dis- 
tricts at $12 per month, with perquisites of “ boarding 
round” and weekly “ kissing parties,” for the time 
being led the intellectual life of the town,—through the 
country lyceum furnishing a weekly entertainment of 
no mean order. The schoolmistress was often the finest 
young woman of the region, and lived a good deal in the 
families of her children. Altogether, the teacher in 
New England, a generation ago, though inferior in 
scholastic and professional ability to his successor, was 
a far more prominent character before the people than 
to-day. 

There is no doubt that this changed relation to the 
public is a positive loss of power in educational affairs. 
While the schools of New England, with the exception 
of a class of small country towns, have prodigiously im- 
proved, and the teachers, as professional workers, greatly 
surpass the masters of the old time; it is evident that, 
as a class, they have steadily lost influence, even in 
school affairs, with the people. It is amazing to see 
the ignorance of educational matters in which multi- 
tudes of professional and superior business men are 
living. To one really acquainted with the present con- 
dition of public-school affairs, the majority of criticisms 
upon them from the daily press, especially from the pul- 
pit and sectarian journals, and not infrequently from 
college professors and eminent men of letters, have the 
same air of grotesque unreality that sets every bright 
American school-girl laughing over the estimate of 
American affairs by the average British author, bishop, 
or M. P. The great mass of these criticisms cannot 
receive a peremptory answer, owing to the curious igno- 
rance of the critic. When Mayor Pratt of Worcester 
declares the graded system of schools a failure, and 
President Eliot demands a backdown upon the ancient 
academical system, and Dr. Peabody tells us that the 
families of New England have greatly lost interest in 
the schools their children attend, and The Churchman 
yearly asserts that the mob that upset the railroads a 
year ago were “graduates of the common schools,”— 
what can be saidin reply? The only reply that touches 
the point is,—These eminent people do not know the 
common school of to-day. The off-hand opinions of the 
Boston Board of Trade, of any New-England Legisla- 
ture, of the leading women of society in any American 
city, on the public-school system, would betray the same 
picturesque bewilderment. Even the clergy of New 
Haven, with Dr. Bacon and Father Fitzpatrick at their 





about the streets by organ grinders to perform instead 


head, seriously brought forth their little clerical plan 
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for solving the religious difficulty on the basis of 
“thirty per cent,” which has awakened a hardly-sup- 
pressed titter from Boston to Oregon. 

Now this is the real danger of the new American sys- 
tem of public schools. It has come up mainly during 
the last twenty years, through the zealous activity of 
leading teachers and schoolmen, and has been anchored 
in our legislation largely by the prodigious efforts of our 
foremost State and local superintendents of schools. 
The teachers have, on the whole, done more to improve 
their own profession and lift up the people’s school, 
than any other class. As a “reward of merit,” our 
municipal reformers have selected them as the earliest 
victims upon the altar of economy. And now that the 
Union is reconstructed, gold at par, and the great 
strain of the last twenty years somewhat lightened, the 
people are, for the first time, seriously looking at this 
great structure of popular education, and asking what it 
all means. And many influential people, forgetting 
that everything else, including the Republic itself, has 
undergone the same transformation within the last gen- 
eration, are behaving as if the school interests alone 
were bound to go ambling about in the cocked hat, 
knee-buckles, and gold-headed cane of the fathers, 
“with all that implies” for the mass of the people. 

Now, one thing is evident. If our present school 
system is to be essentially preserved, it must be through 
the education of the more intelligent and patriotic 
people of the country into the thorough appreciation of 
the educational needs and situation of the day. It 
doesn’t pay to waste argument on crotchety professors, 
impracticable authors, omniscient scientists, and high- 
toned leaders of the fashion. But the upper half of the 
American people are open to information, are easily ap- 
proachable, and becoming thoroughly interested in this 
matter. And now the teachers must come to the front ; 
tell the people plainly what they are trying to do for 
their children; give the reasons for the new organiza- 
tion, methods of instruction and discipline; vindicate 
the right of the high school and the normal school to 

support ; and show just where the new technical educa- 
tion can make a safe connection with the public schools. 

No body of women in America has now such an op- 
portunity to do any good thing in public, as the women- 
teachers to educate and lead the people in this new cam- 
paignfor the children. If they will only realize the fact, 
come out from the seclusion of their present life, and rea- 
sonably improve the off-hours with the parents and the 
people in general, they can wake up the country in an 
educational revival. The American schoolmistress in 
city and country has two whole days of every school 
week, ten waking hours of every day, and a vacation 
period from one to two months in duration, outside 
the school-room. Longfellow and Taylor and Bryant 
have made a national reputation for literature in a 
smaller number of leisure hours. If these young ladies 
say they have no time to visit parents, explain school 
work, and, with all their wealth of feminine attraction, 
win over the masculine ignorance, narrowness, and in- 
corrigibility of their districts; if they say they cannot 
form into associations for outside missionary work that 
will tell even in the most exclusive circles, they say 
what the more thoughtful people do not believe. With 
all fair allowance for the lack of professional training 
among these women-teachers, they do know a great deal 
more than nine-tenths of the better-informed people in 
their localities concerning these things. The people 
have given them such a position as no class of women 
occupy in this Republic; and if they accept the posi- 
tion, they must face the obligation. 

We believe the failure to do this is chiefly owing to a 
misapprehension. These young women, as a body, will 
try todo what the people expect. The upper half of 


the American people now do call them forth to instruct 
their constituents in the new education, and create that 
wholesome public opinion which can alone sustain it. 
And our women-teachers will find in this missionany 
field a most unexpected refreshment and relief from the 








fatigues of the school-room. In doing this work, faith- 
fully, they will gain social consideration, greatly enlarge 
their knowledge of society, and reinforce the executive 
side of their womanhood. 

In our next we shall speak of the schoolmaster as a 
public man and a leader in education. 





DRIFT. 


— 


— The last enemy of the free high school is “‘ Prof.’’ James 
Carkery, “‘ principal of Park Public School, South Amboy, New 
Jersey.”” The professor sends us several columns of very ex- 
cited writing against this institution, especially singling for 
attack the cities of Newark and Jersey City, New Jersey. The 
point seems to be that the primary schools of these cities are 
not what they should be, and the reason thereof is that the 
high school is a monster that swallows up the money that 
should be appropriated to the lower grades. Hence, “‘ abolish 
the high school”’ to improve the primary school. If the pro- 
fessor will vit a few dozen cities, east and west, which are a 
little further along than some of these he seems to have in 
mind, he can be shown that the best primary schools are found 
in communities that have spent the most upon the higher edu- 
cation; while those cities which have acted on his theory for 
half a century, are still far behind in their care for little chil- 
dren. As a rule, the interest in education in America is 
shown by the prosperity of all grades of instruction. If a man 
is sunk chin deep in a slough, the way to get him out is not to 
cut off his head to aid his feet; but to keep that on his shoul- 
ders to devise ways to lift the whole body up to dry land. 

— The voice of the school-reformer comes in with the ‘‘ happy 
New Year.’’ The new governor of Maine thinks the lively 
young people of that State will emerge too suddenly from the 
backwoods, and advises the destruction of their new system of 
free high schools, The Pine-tree State made a big stride toward 
the front when it enacted this law in the face of the opposition 
from the private academical interest, high-joint theories of 
education, and ‘‘low-down”’ indifference. If Maine is anx- 
ious to become the back-door yard of New England, she will 
do well to abolish her free high and normal schools, put su- 
perintendents like Corthell in Coventry, and keep governors 
like Garcelon in the State House. 

— Rural Governor Robinson is at it again. He tells the 
Empire State, in the interest of economy and democracy, that 
it should shingle over the new Capitol, abolish the normal 
schools, and stop the “‘ robbing’’ of the State treasury for the 
education of the sons of ‘‘rich men’’ in free high schools. 
The people of the Empire State will, doubtless, ere long, en- 
able the good governor to air his economies within the sphere 
of private life. Meanwhile, it’s a little rough on Vanderbilt 
that, after paying his mammoth school-tax, he should be called 
a ‘robber’ for the laudable desire, if he has it, of sending his 
daughter to the Normal College of the city of New York. 
And it’s equally ‘“‘rough’’ on the brakeman, who perils his 
life out on the Hudson River Railroad, that he, also, should be 
called a ‘‘robber”’ for asking that the millionaires who own 
that road should be taxed to give his daughter a chance in the 
same school to try tilts with the young lady on the next seat. 
The danger in New York is not that the sons of the Vander- 
bilts will go to the poorhouse because of the school-tax, but 
that the sons of the brakemen, the hod-carriers, the street- 
sweepers, will be crowded off into a permanent, “low-down”’ 
class, a standing menace to the civilization of thecity; the sort 
of mob that, under the leadership of Tweed & Co., would make 
New York uninhabitable by every man who could be ‘** robbed ”’ 
of his property to feed the omniverous maw of St. Tammany. 

— The Catholic Review seems to drive a brisk trade in the 
general defamation of the public schools as a frightful source 
of crime, sin, and general diabolism. The most amusing, if it 
were not the most mischievous, style of “*cheek’’ in America 
is the spectacle of a few of these sectarian editors charging 
the wickedness of the Republic on the common-school gradu- 
ate; in blissful ignorance of the statistics that point out the 
fearful percentage of crime among the people for whom 
neither they nor anybody but their own priesthood is respon- 
sible. We appreciate the difficulties of the Catholic clergy, and 
believe no body of ministers of religion are more faithfully at 
work to civilize and christianize their parishioners, But it 
might be as well to suggest to the over-zealous brethren who 
edit their journals, that excited misrepresentations concern- 
ing public institutions will eventually provoke appeals to 
public documents. The pith, however, of all this abuse is 
found in this sentence from a column of the Review: “‘ The 
Catholic Church, in accordance with her Divine mission to 
‘teach all nations,’ has all through her career claimed as her 
high function the direction and control of education.” 

— A contemporary suggests that the salary of the superin- 
tendent of schools, in a wealthy city in Massachusetts, should 
be cut down from $2,500, because that official receives a larger 
amount of money than is paid to any other employé of the city 


government. Can it give any good reason why @ faithful su- 
perintendent of schools, who is largely responsible for the de- 
tails of instruction, in a city of 25,000 people, should not be 
paid more than any other professional man in the ace? 


OBITUARY. 


We have to chronicle the death of Hon. Grorer 8S. Hr- 
LARD, which occurred at his home in Longwood, near Boston, 
on Tuesday, Jan. 21. Mr. Hillard was born Sept. 22, 1808, at 
Machias, Me. He was agraduate of the Boston Latin School, 
which he entered in 1822. Among his distinguished school- 
mates were Robert C. Winthrop, Patrick Grant, Dr. Henry I. 
Bowditch, J. Wiley Edmands, Rev. John T. Sargent, John H. 
Jenks, Hon. Chas. Francis Adams, Dr. J. B. S. Jackson, Rev. 
Cazneau Palfrey, D.D., Nathaniel P. Willis, Hon. George T. 
Bigelow, George Wm. Bond, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
Hon. William Gray, and Joseph H. Buckingham. 

In 1824 he entered Harvard University, where he graduated 
with honor in 1828. He became a teacher in the Round Hill 
School, at Northampton, Mass., of which George Bancroft, the 
historian, was the principal. Subsequently he entered the 
Harvard Law School and graduated in 1832, and was admitted 
to the bar in April, 1833. One year later he became connected 
with Charles Sumner, and took rooms in the Brooks Building, 
No. 4 Court street, Boston, which was celebrated as the head- 
quarters of distinguished lawyers, among whom were Rufus 
Choate, Charles Sumner, and John A. Andrew. He was associ- 
ated with Sumner for some time as editor of a law journal, and 
was connected with the Christian Register and the Boston 
Courier, but as an editor was not particularly notable. 

Mr. Hillard will be best remembered for his contributions to 
literature, and as an orator. He was one of the most elegant 
speakers of his day. He gave an eloquent oration before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society of Amherst College in 1866, on ‘‘ The 
Political Duties of the Educated Clagses,’’ in which he took 
the ground “‘that men of letters must be in sympathy with 
the Government, which cannot afford to lose their influence. 
The main doctrine of his discourse was that in every form of 
government there should be an element, a force, capable of 
resisting the characteristic principle, or principles, of such gov- 
ernment when pushed beyond a certain point,—which may re- 
main dormant in ordinary cases, but must be prepared to 
act in extraordinary emergencies, — and that, under our 
institutions, this element or force can only be found in the 
voluntary action of the intelligent and educated classes. It 
may be urged that it is the duty of our educated men to give a 
hearty support to the institutions of their country, and that 
without such support the best institutions will fail to accom- 
plish their end.’ His Six Months in Italy, though it has 
been upon the library shelves for thirty years, is still a 
book of remarkable interest. By educators he was widely 
known through his admirable series of School Readers. He 


was a contributor to the North American Review and Atlantic 
Monthly, his articles being mainly devoted to criticism. As 
an art critic he held high rank. ie a man he was esteemed 
and respected by all, and his intercourse was marked by that 
frankness and geniality which won for him lasting friends in 
all walks of life. In 1873 he was stricken with paralysis, and 
since then has lived in retirement at Longwood. The death of 
such men is a loss to the whole nation. The lifeand labors of 
men of broad culture and high character are among the 
strongest elements of true natfonal greatness. 


The announcement of the sudden death of Jonn BLAIR 
ScRIBNER, senior member of the firm of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, will occasion deep regret among a wide circle of the 
friends of this well-known publishing house. Among those 
who knew him personally his loss is one that will be mourned 
sincerely. Young, and full of business energy and enthusiasm, 
he had won a place in the book-publishing firms of America 
rarely gained by one of his age. When the old house of Charles 
Scribner & Co. was dissolved by the death of Mr. Scribner in 
1871, the surviving partners, Messrs. Armstrong, Peabody & 
Seymour, carried on the business until the expiration of the 
partnership by limitation in 1872.. At that time Mr. Peabody 
retired, and Mr. John Blair Scribner entered the firm, which 
took the name of Scribner, Armstrong & Co., Mr. Armstrong 
being the senior partner. In April, 1877, Mr. Seymour died, 
and in February, 1878, the partnership expired by limitation. 
In June Mr. Armstrong retired, and a new partnership was 
formed by John Blair Scribner and Charles Scribner, under 
the designation of Charles Scribner’s Sons. At the same time 
the English importation house, formerly known as Scribner, 


Welford & Armstrong, was newly constituted as Scribner & 
Welford, with Mr. Welford and J. Blair Scribner as the part- 
ners; and the interest in the magazines formerly held by Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. passed over by purchase to Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, Dr. Holland and Roswell Smith retaining their 
stock, and continuing the management as before. The part- 
nership is now broken by death for the third time within eight 
years. 


The funeral of CuarLtes R. BrRaprorD, principal of the 
Welles School, Peabody, Mass., occurred on Saturday, Jan. 
25. It was attended by a large number of friends. The floral 
tributes were numerous and beautiful, including a column 
from the teachers in the school, a wreath, pillow, and lyre 
from his scholars, and a shield from the Army and Na 
Union. Four clergymen conducted the services. Mr. Brad- 
ford was a devoted and enthusiastic educator, and his life and 


labors were such as to give him a cherished memory am 
his former pupils. To those teachers who had the pleasure 





his personal friendship his loss will be deeply felt, 
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THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION, 1876. 


REPORT OF THE FRENCH COMMISSION ON 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE U.S. 


(Concluded from last week.} 


METHODS OF TEACHING. 

In Chapter X. the opinion is expressed that the United States 
have made efforts to teach the art of reading and provide the 
material for it, which place them in the first ranks of civilized 
nations. Perhaps we should receive this glowing compliment 
with a considerable grain of salt, since the same writer ex- 
plains, on a preceding page, that using a method of teaching 
he mentions, “‘ there is secured a pronunciation that is iden- 
tical at every point of an immense territory which extends 
from one ocean to the other.”’ 


In Chapter XI. we are assured, that while the importance of 
good penmanship is recognized in the United States, many of 
the teachers are ignorant of the principles of writing, and can- 
not properly direct the work of the pupils. It is only at the 
cost of the most energetic efforts that an excellent penman- 
ship has been taught some of the scholars. 

Accompanying a minute description of the geographical 
text-books used in the public schools, the statement is made 
that the study of geography in the Northern States is in a good 
and continually improving condition. 


Chapter XIV. contains a brief but very satisfactory account 
of the instruction given in history and civil government. We 
regret that space will not admit of a discussion of the many 
valuable suggestions and criticisms made in the two following 
chapters, in which instruction in arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
algebra, and geometry is considered. In his methodical and 
exhaustive examination of American mathematical text-books, 
M. Olagnier finds much to praise, but we cannot recommend 
too strongly to teachers who are anxious to improve them- 
selves in the light of judicious criticism to weigh very carefully 
this discussion of the text-books and methods they use, and 
the results they accomplish. Especially would we recommend 
that portion in which the writer combats the prevalent opin- 
ion that the end of arithmetic is merely to add, subtract, di- 
vide, ete., rapidly and correctly. Principles must be taught, 
he maintains; recourse must constantly be had to analysis as 
well as synthesis, if the pupil is to derive the most advantage 
from his work. The writer suggests as suitable for introduc- 
tion into French schools Griibe’s excellent method of rational 
instruction in the first elements of arithmetic, and Warren 
Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic, a work which has no counter- 
part among French text-books. 

As might be expected, he refers to the decimal system of 
weights and measures: ‘‘ We must add that the use of the 
English system of weights and measures, which is still in 
vogue in the United States, by imposing upon teachers and 
pupils a considerable addition of work, tends to render more 
complicated and less attractive the study of the principles of 
arithmetic as well as its applications. The difficultios which 
examples in compound numbers sometimes present are such 
that the mind is thoroughly exhausted before the result is 
reached. Many questions which we solve by a simple trans- 
position of the decimal point involves long and tedious calcu- 
lations, in which, moreover, verification by casting out the 
nines is impossible.’’ 


THE 





DRAWING. 
Chapters XVIIL and XIX. contain a sketch of the intro- 
duction of instruction in drawing in the United States, and a 
discussion of the text-books and methods used: 


** Scarcely six years ago Massachusetts introduced regular 
instruction in Srmereng and the Northern and Western States 
are rapidly following her lead... . If the last Paris Exposi- 
tion revealed at advances in English industry, due to the 
art movement developed since 1851 by the South Kensington 
school, what may we not expect from American activity stim- 
ulated by the Philadelphia Exhibition ? Everywhere, already, 
educators are pointing out defects, stimulating emulation, and 
they find an echo in the teachers of schools as well as in the 
employers of labor. Moreover, the same movement is going 
on everywhere. . . . France must defend that preéminence 
in art which has heretofore been unquestioned. She has enor- 
mous resources, which she ought to develop by well-planned 
gene instruction. With us, as elsewhere, it is not enough to 

ave excellent special teachers of drawing; it is not enough to 
have good courses and good special schools; but all teachers, 
male and female, must be able to give the first instruction in 
drawing in daily classes to all their scholars. France which 
has gone to work energetically after her misfortunes, ought to 
devote herself to the study of drawing with no less ardor, and 
reinvigorate her productive powers at the very sources of art. 
- » « The South Kensington system, so successfully and so 
skillfully imported into America by Walter Smith, is likely to 
render as great service to that country as it has already ren- 
dered to England herself. . . . 

“* As to the results obtained, if there were studies the tastes 
of which is to be condemned, there was also a great number of 


creations fuli of originality, of beauty, and of vigor. The 
work of invention of arrangement was generally good, but 
the material execution often left much to be desired. e- 


chanical means, the rule and the compass, unfortunately play 
too great a part; the insufficiently-trained hand traces with a 
pencil that is too hard, lines that are too thin, and partly 
spoils by bad execution a conception which yet gives proof of 
real ability. If all these scholars’ exercises were broader in 
composition; if they were made with the crayon de fusain 


and with the black crayon; if they had a softer appearance; if 
object-drawing were more generally practiced; if, from the 
first years of the grammar school, simple profiles from life 
added another element of composition; if the effects of light, 
shade, and color, too much neglected, were to clothe and 
adorn these naked lines, Massachusetts would leap at a single 
bound to a superiority in art instruction in primary schools to 
which the old nations of the European world have hitherto 
been unable to attain. But just as (they are, the examples of 
the primary and grammar-school work shown at Philadelphia 
are very satisfactory. . . . When one considers that it repre- 
sents the fruit of only two years of trial, it must be admitted 
that such remarkable results have never before been secured 
in so short a time.”’ 

In chapter XXII. M. Buisson gives a graphic account of the 
genesis of religious instruction in American schools, and a 
clear and correct statement of the present condition of the con- 
troversy to which it has given rise. He evidently fears that 
our troubles in this regard are scarcely begun. The chapter 
contains a number of citations from ‘‘a celebrated preacher, 
M. H. Beecher Stowe.’’ Copious extracts are made in the 
following chapter from reports of State and city superintend- 
ents which deal with the question of moral education in the 
schools. M. Buisson does not seem to think the great forward- 
ness (not to say disrespect) of American boys very objectiona- 
ble for this country, though it may be safely questioned 
whether he would like to introduce a system at home which 
involves so much individual liberty for boys. 


HIGH SCHOOLS, 

The chapter of the report devoted to high schools deserves 
attention. They find here a warm defender, although he very 
carefully summarizes the chief objections which have been 
urged against them : 

** So far as social equality is attainable here on earth, it is 
accomplished by the American high school. Elsewhere it is 
to be feared that children belonging ‘to different classes of so- 
ciety, even if they are brought together for a time in the pri- 
mary school, may soon be separated by all the distance there 
was between their families; it is in fact inevitable, since one 
boy will go into apprenticeship, that is to say, arrest his intel- 
lectual development at the very time that another is only 
really beginning his. Here everything has been done to re- 
tard and diminish that separation, to carry on as far and as 
high as possible that common instruction which obliterates the 
distinction between rich and poor. Thus the two degrees of 
the primary school render to the State services which are dif- 
ferent, but equally great ; the one gives it masses of people 
who are able to read and write; the other makes from these 
masses a choice selection, which is endowed with sufficient in- 
tellectual capital to pay a hundred-fold what it has-cost. And 
how is this choice made ? Bya sort of natural selection. . . . 
Does a common workman wish that his son may one day be 
on an equality with the richest, the most distinguished ? 
There is the high school ready, if the parent is willing to prac- 
tice self-denial and the son is able and willing to work. .. . 
If it be true that the prosperity of a republic is in direet pro- 
portion to the renewing of the middle classes, to the abund- 
ance and facility,of its indefinite augmentation, the high 
school in the United States, whatever its cost, is the best in- 
vestment which can be thought of for the national capital.” 


But if our foreign critic is enthusiastic in defending high 
schools, his judgment is not in the least blinded as to the char- 
acter of the training many of them afford. Recognizing that 
the study of Latin is pursued rather as a grammatical aid to 
the proper comprehension of English than with a view to im- 
parting any serious acquaintance with Latin literature, he is 
still unable to understand why difficult passages should be set 
for translation at the same time that the instructor calls for 
the declension and conjugation of the commonest words these 
passages contain. And he evidently felt that he had some 
ground for his opinion that the French lycées need fear no com- 
parison with our high schools, when only two pupils (girls) out 
of ninety-one in a celebrated Western high school, after study- 
ing Latin a year, were able to translate correctly two simple sen- 
tences, one of which was, “ Joseph was devoured by a wild 
beast.”” But he did not always find the study of Latin of a 
strictly grammatical character; one master in Massachusetts 
gave the young girls in his upper class this task: ‘*‘ Make a free 
translation of the fourth book of the Aineid, in the form of an 
English drama in three acts.’”” He adds: ‘‘ A large volume of 
examination-papers contained this curious work, in which the 
girls had conscientiously and literally translated those very 
passages which we should the least endeavor to have them 
understand.” 

His criticisms on the study of rhetoric are equally lively. 
It quotes these questions, given in a high school for girls: 


“* How was oratory esteemed among the Greeks, and why ? 
What four institutions aided its development? (The answer 
it seems was: The ang a ge we council; the Olympic games; 
the laws of Lycurgus and of Solon; and the oracie of Delphi.) 
Who were Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian? The young 
girls all reply in these stereotyped terms: ‘ Aristotle, a Greek 
rhetorician, is called the founder of criticism and grammar; 
but his works are rather sketches to be completed, than perfect 
models’; and here they excuse him on account of the back- 
ward condition of science in his time. They all agreed in re- 
proaching Cicero with having ‘made oratory consist in inven- 
tion rather than persuasion.’ They all agreed that Quintil- 
jan’s definition of oratory was too broad, for it comprised the 
following conditions: ‘To think well, which pertains to logic; 
to arrange well, which pertains to grammar; to reason well, 
which pertains to the science of reason’ (sic), etc. Candidly, 
would it not be better to remain forever ignorant of Quintil- 
ian, Aristotle, and the others, than to be acquainted with 





them in this way? And is it surprising that after a course of 


literature like this the only recollections the girls preserve is 
that it was dreadfully tiresome? If you glance over their lit- 
erary compositions you will at once perceive that all this trash 
has no more taught them how to write than it has how to 


think.”’ 

Chapter XXV. eontains a circumstantial account of the 
principal normal schools of the country, giving Massachusetts 
due credit for her pioneer efforts and present excellence, and 
conceding the superiority of the American system generally 
over that of France. 

CONCLUSION. 

We are somewhat surprised to find in this extensive report 
no chapter devoted to American school periodicals. The 
writers frequently refer, in terms of high praise, to the New- 
ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, when quoting from it 
as authority for facts or opinions, but the great influence of 
school journals on both teachers and scholars seems to have 
been scarcely suspected; at any rate, it has not been duly ac- 
knowledged. 

We understand that the United States Bureau of Education 
is about to publish a circular of information giving copious 
translations from this report; if the cireular should present a 
more comprehensive résumé of the vast body of valuable sug- 
gestions and criticisms this book contains than has been prac- 
ticable within the limits of this article, it would be a docu- 
ment of very great value to American teachers. 








EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
[Kingston (Mass.) High School.) 


ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 

1. Write a composition on the Condition of England during 
the time of Chaucer, together with an account of the poet and 
his principal works; or, 

2. Give a connected account of the different peoples and 
languages in England previous to 1154, together with such his- 
torical matters as may bear upon this subject. 

[Minimum, 50 lines; every composition to be accompanied 
by a scheme. } 

SHAKESPEARE. 

1. Write the story of the Merchant of Venice, —45 lines at 
least, — with a scheme; or, 

2. Tell the story of the Caskets, with quotations, historical 
references, geographical places, and an account of the origin 
of the story and when published. 

READING. 

Write an account, with quotations if you desire, of one se- 
lection (from Monroe’s Sixth Reader), read during the past 
month, with definitions, name of the author, and remarks 
made in the class; 20 lines. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

Fourth Class.—1. Write six transactions with one person. 

2. Enter them in ledger. [Single Entry.] 3. Settle the ac- 


count. 
Third Class. — 1. Compose ten transactions. 2. Write them 
in journal. [Double Entry]. 3. Post, 
LATIN. 
Third Class. 


1. Decline any five nouns of declension III., making quan- 
tity, stem, case-endings; give gender, English meaning, with - 
at least four English words derived from them all. 

2. Do the same with any two nouns of declension II. 

3. Give the sounds of the vowels, — Roman method. 

4, State the general rules for gender, with examples. 

5. Decline, as in 1, any three nouns in declension I. 

Second Class. 

1, Translate: Ridentur mala qui componunt carmina, Con- 
sulum alter exercitum perdidit, alter vendidit. Uterque eorum 
exercitum excastris edzcunt. Dubitant nonnulli de mundo 
casune ipse sit effectus, an mente divina. Ut Romae consules, 
sic Carthagine quotannis bini reges creabantur. Religio et 
fides anteponatur amicitiae. 

2. Translate into Latin: They will be laughed at who com- 
pose. He is laughed at who composes, They laugh at him 
who composes. They who compose laugh at him. We laugh 
at them. 

8. Translate: Friendship should be placed before religion 
and fidelity. Some may doubt whether. 

4. Explain the use of the subjunctive mode,‘ in examples in 
1,; explain the use of tenses in subj. 

5. Give rule for cases of Carthagine, Romae, casu, amicitiae. 


ARITHMETIC, 

1, By an original example, explain the process of inverting 
the divisor in dividing one fraction by another. 

2. Write an original question in Proportion, solve, and give 
the explanation. 

3. Explain, by an example, the method of adding two orders 
of figures at once. 

4. State the difference between coin and currency. 

5. Multiply a number of three or four figures by one of two, 
giving the explanation. 

6. Write a question in Partnership, solve, and give explan- 





ations two ways, 
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8, Explain, by example, the process of multiplying whole 
numbers by fractions two ways. 

10. Explain subtraction, where some of the figures in the sub- 
trahend are larger than those of the same order in the minuend. 
ALGEBRA. 

1. Elimination. Solve three original examples, one by each 
method, and write the explanation. 

2. Write, solve, and prove four examples, two containing 
two unknown quantities each, and two containing but one each. 
GEOMETRY 

1. State the difference between the axioms of geometry, 
algebra, and arithmetic. 

2, Prove that the longest side of a triangle is opposite the 
largest angle; and the converse, 

3. State and prove what is true of triangles mutually equi- 
lateral. 

4. Give demonstrations, outside of the text-book, of any two 
propositions, 

5. Prove that the sum of the angles of a triangle equals two 


right angles. : 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Illustrate the modes in which the atmosphere receives 
heat. 

2, Explain the difference between physical and mathemat- 
ical zones. 

3. Explain the causes of winds, monsoons, clouds, frost, 
rain, trades, and tornadoes. 

4, Explain the kinds of thermometers in use, and the mode 
of making a thermometer; or, 

5, Give the properties and gases of the air. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

1. State the difference between pneumatics and acoustics. 
2. State the rules concerning velocity of sound. 
3. Mention the properties of the air, and describe any exper- 
iment which you have seen which illustrates one of them. 

4, Explain the lifting-pump, as shown to the class. 

5. Give instances of reflection by sound. 

6. Explain two kinds of barometers; state the advantage o 
one over the other. 

7. Explain the philosophy of the music in the organ. 

8. Define music, pitch, noise. 

9. Tell how singing-flames are formed. 

10, Explain the theory of the siphon. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 





TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


February received its name from the practice of religious 
expiation and purification, which took place among the Romans 
at the beginning of this month. (Februare, to expiate, to 
purify. ) 

FEBRUARY 1. 

Born: John Philip Kemble, English actor, 1757. 

Died: Pope Alexander VIII., 1691. Dr. John Lempriére, 
editor of Classical Dictionary, 1793. Professor Marvey, 1873. 


FEBRUARY 2. 

Church Day: Purification or Candlemas Day. 

Born: John Nichols, antiquary, 1744, 

Died: Pope Clement XIII., 1769. 
statesman and writer, 1529, 

Candlemas Day was greatly celebrated throughout all Cath- 
olic countries, and was only partially discountenanced by the 
teformation. Henry VIII. proclaimed in 1539: ‘‘ On Candle- 
mas Day it shall be declared that the bearing of candles is done 
in memory of Christ, the spiritual light whom Simeon did 
prophecy, as it is read in the Church that day.”’ 


FEBRUARY 3. 
Born: Henry Cromwell (N. S.), 1627. Horace Greeley, 1811. 
Died: John of Gaunt, 1399. Charles X. of Sweden, 1660. 
John Beckmann, historical writer, 1828. 


FEBRUARY 4. 

Born: George Lilo, English dramatist, 1693. 

Died: Severus (Roman emperor), 211. Egbert of England, 
836. John Rogers burnt at Smithfield, Eng., 1555. Giam- 
batista Porta, inventor of the camera obscura, 1615. 

FEBRUARY 5. 
ane Sir Robert Peel, 1788. Dr. John Lingard, historian, 

Died: Marcus Cato, B.C. 46. Lewis Galvani, discoverer of 
galvanism, 1799. General Paoli, Corsican patriot, 1807. 

Important Events : Battle of Plassy, between Lord Clive and 


the Nabob of Bengal. See accounts of the Black Hole in 
Calcutta. 


Castiglione, Italian 


FEBRUARY 6. 

Born: Anne, Queen of. England, 1665. Augustine Calmet, 
writer, 1672, ‘ 

Died: Charles IT. of England, 1685. Pope Clement XIL., 
1740. Dr. Joseph Priestly, chemist and electrician, 1804. 
rperortant Events; Syria invaded by Napoleon Bonaparte, 

toy, 


FEBRUARY 7, 


Born: Charles Dickens, 1812. 


Died: James, Earl of Murray (the Bonny), murdered, 1592. 


died 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 

MAINE, 

A atte The influence of the schools upon the Oldtown Indians 
has been excellent, and all traces of their native character are 
fast being obliterated. 

| — The new catalogue of Colby University shows a fresh- 
/man class of 62. There are 45 sophomores, 26 juniors, and 
, 22 seniors,—total, 155. 

— The number of pupiis connected with Bowdoin College is 
| 140: Seniors 22, juniors 36, sophomores 45, freshmen 37. There 
| are also 93 students in the medical department. The faculty 
consists of the president, eight professors, and three instructors. 
| The Summer School of Scienee, which has been carried on the 

last two summers by members of the faculty, principally for 
| the benefit of teachers, will not be opened during the summer 
of 1879. - 

— A billin the interest of abolishing free high schools met 
with defeat before the legislative Committee on Education, 
We agree with the Argus that free high schools have done 
much good, and have supplied teachers for the common dis- 
trict schools; but can’t see how the ‘‘ normals,” as it says, 
**are humbugs.’”’ They have supplied teachers in every grade 
in the State, and done more to mould the teaching-force than 
any element ever introduced into our school system. But free 
high schools should be cherished for their educating power, 
not of towns or cities only, not States, or the United States, 
but of the world, and the investment of human capital. 

— Hon. Wm. Madigan, of Houston, has added an item to 
his popularity in a strong speech for the Agricultural College. 

— Hallowell Classical Institute is under a cloud at present, 
being liable for debt, but it is in the interest of education as 
well as of Bowdoin College, that its friends come to its relief. 

— Prof. A. 8S. Packard, of Bowdoin College, was remembered 
by his friends in Brunswick on his eightieth birthday, who 
presented him with a copy of Appleton’s Encyclopedia. Pro- 
fessor P. has been connected with the college over sixty years, 
and still conducts the chapel exercises, and also daily reci- 
tations. 

— General Chamberlain was elected major-general of militia 
of the State last week. 

— The schools of Fairfield have just closed a successful term, 
and commence again Feb. 3. 

— Maine has now 4,125 schoolhouses, and her school prop- 
erty is valued at $3,063.48. There are 2,554 male teachers and 
5,929 female teachers employed in the State. The average 





wages of the former are now $32.63 per month; of the latter, 
$3.98 per week. In the past ten years the male teacher’s 
wages have been increased only $3.13, and those of the female 
teachers $1.04. The amount expended for the schools last year 
was $936,648. The school population numbers 214,797. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The friends of education in Candia are fitting up a 
room to be used as a high school. It is expected that the 
school will open next month. 

— Rey. E. P. Tenney, president of Colorado College, has 
sent to the library of Pembroke Academy a copy each of The 
Silent House, Coronation, Agamenticus, and The New West, 
of which he is the author. Mr. Tenney was formerly a stu- 
dent at the academy. 

— The merchants of Concord have subscribed $1,500 toward 
a gymnasium at St. Paul’s school. The school, it is esti- 
ted, spends $50,000 annually among the traders of that city. 

— Principal A. P. Kelsey, of the normal school has been 
elected Stone professor of Natural History in Hamilton Col- 
lege. 

— It was stated in this column, last week, that ‘‘ Frances- 
town Academy has 68 scholars, the largest number for ten 
years.”’ Weare Informed that the academy, in the spring of 
1872, had 76 scholars. 


VERMONT. 

— The catalogue of the State Normal School at Randolph,— 
A. E. Leavenworth, A.M., principal,—shows that school to be 
in a very flourishing condition. The attendance for the fall 
term of 1878 was as follows: In the second course, 23; in the 
first course, 122; in the Model School, 44, total, 189. From 
the catalogue, it is seen that the aggregate attendance since 
February, 1867, has been 5373. Whole number of different 
pupils since February, 1867, is 1,275. Whole number of grad- 
uates in the first course, 414. In this school two courses of 
study are provided. Graduates from the first course are, by 
law, licensed to teach in any part of the State for the period of 
five years; and graduates from the second course are so licensed 
for the period of ten years. The first course of study with 
algebra, and geometry of the second course, furnishes prepar- 
ation for the scientific department of college. 

— During the late session of the State Legislature, the Com- 
mittee on Education were directed by a joint resolution to 
visit the several normal schools of the State, and make report 
of their examinations. In this report, the committee speak of 
the school at Randolph as follows: ‘‘ The financial condition 


| $13,000, the income of which is available for the school. We 
were especially pleased with the general appearance of the 
school. We visited all the departments, and heard recitations 
conducted by each of the teachers. Most of the teachers have 
been employed in the school several terms, and in natural 
ability, in education and aptness to teach, all have proved 
themselves qualified for the positions they fill.’’ The full re- 
port of the committee shows this school to be of a very high 
order, both in discipline and instruction. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


— R. S. Storrs, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., has consented to 
deliver the semi-centennial oration at Abbott Academy, at An- 
dover, in June next. 

— The Gannett Institute, Boston, will complete its twenty- 
fifth year next June, and a celebration of the event is contem- 
plated by its many graduates and friends. 

— The “ Object-Lessons in Cookery’ at Lasell Seminary, 
Auburndale, by Miss Parloa, are attracting much attention. 
The importance of understanding the art of preparing food 
properly can hardly be over-estimated. The health of our 
people depends largely upon the housekeepers of the nation. 
We wish every young lady would add this to her accomplish- 
ments. 

— The next examination of candidates for admission to the 
Salem Normal School will take place on Tuesday, Febuary 4, 
at 8 o’clock a. m. 

— The number of students at the Westfield State Normal 
School during the last term was 115, — 103 ladies, and 12 gen- 
tlemen. The entering class numbered 46, and the graduating 
class 11. 

— Wheaton Female Seminary, at Norton, was founded by 
Laban Wheaton, in 1834, and has recently been remodeled and 
re-dedicated. 

— The school board of Boston has passed an order request- 
ing principals of schools to direct a closer observance of the 
rules relating to the prevention of the introduction of con- 
tagious diseases therein, and that where children are absent 
by reason of sickness, the truant officers be requirad to ascer- 
tain from the attending physician whether the time fixed by 
the rules of the board has elapsed. 

— Mt. Holyoke Seminary, at South Hadley, has received a 
check for $1,000 toward its library fund, from Charles Bos- 
well, of Hartford, Conn. 

— The West Newton English and Classical School,—Messrs 
N. T. and James T. Allen, principals,—is in a flourishing con- 
dition. During the school year there have been in all 107 
pupils, girls and boys. Of these 7 were from foreign coun- 
tries; 21 from other States than Massachusetts; 44 from other 
towns and cities in Massachusetts; 35 from different villages 
in Newton. It has prepared students for Harvard, Cornell, 
and Smith Colleges, the Mass. Institute of Technology (both 
the General and Russian Department), the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College and the Harvard Medical School, while a 
goodly number of graduates have entered upon a business or 
home life. 

— The school board of Lowell have elected Frank F. Co- 
. burn principal of the Franklin grammar school, and Arthur K. 
Whitman principal of the Varnum grammar school. 








RHODE ISLAND. 


— Miss Sarah C. Weaver, a graduate of the Newport high 
school, has been elected to fill a vacancy in the corps of teach- 
ers in that school. 


— The dedication of the new State Normal School took place 
on Thursday, Jan. 23, at Providence. The building, which 
was reconstructed from the old high school building, at a 
small outlay, is a pleasant and commodious structure, admi- 
rably adapted, both from its accessible and quiet location, and 
its internal arrangements and accommodations, for the use of 
the Normal School. The exercises were of an interesting 
character, consisting of vocal and instrumental music by the 
Normal School pupils; an address of welcome by Governor 
Van Zandt; a, report of the Building Committee, Samuel H. 
Cross, Esq., chairman; an address of Hon. Thomas B. Stock- 
well, Commissioner of Public Schools, who, having received 
the keys from the Building Committee, transferred them to 
Prof. J. C. Greenough, principal of the School, who said: “‘ No 
one can perform this service as perfectly as its importance de 
mands; but, with the aid of my associates, under your direc- 
tion, gentlemen of the Board of Trustees, with your codper- 
ation, citizens of Rhode Island, and relying upon Him, with- 
out whom human strength is but weakness, I will strive, ac- 
cording to my ability, to so discharge the duties imposed that 
this school shall appropriately subserve the highest interests 
of the State.” 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Thomas Laurie, D.D., and the 
dedicatory address was given by Rev. A. Woodbury, who gave 
a deeply interesting historical account of the origin, growth, 
and influence of the school. He paid a merited tribute to Wm. 
Barnard, who was appointed Commissioner of Public Schools, 
and during his occupancy of the office 1100 meetings were held, 








M. Bourienne, formerly secretary to Napoleon Bonaparte, 
in a madhouse at Caen, 1834, 


of the school is excellent, It has already an endowment of 


1500 addresses were delivered, and experienced teachers were 
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sent on missions throughout the State. He felt the esplecia 


need of a State normal! school. 

In the winter of 1851-52, Prof. S. S. Greene taught the first 
normal class in the old High School building; the first session 
was attended by about eighty persons. The Normal school 
thus virtually had its beginning in the very place inwhich they 
were assembled. He was aided in his work bv Dana P. Col- 
burn, from Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School, with Ar- 
thur Sumner and Wm. Russell as assistants. In 1854 the act 
establishing the State Normal School was passed, and it opened 
on the 29th of May of that year. Mr. Colburn was elected 
principal, and Mr. Sumner assistant. In 1857 the school was 
transferred to Bristol. The third year of the removal was ren- 
dered inexpressibly sad by the sudden death of Mr. Colburn, 
December 15, 1859. 

Mr. Goodwin succeeded Mr. Colburn, and finished the term, 
remaining until February, 1860, and in May following Joshua 
Kendall was elected principal, which position he held until 
February, 1864. The trustees finally suspended the school, 
after the May vacation. For five years the State made no ad- 
equate provision for the teachers of its schools. There were 
different opinions as to what should be done, and there were 
numerous experiments for filling the void. The State Insti- 
tute of Instruction passed a resolution recommending its re- 
establishment at Providence. But above all the rest, in their 
untiring efforts for establishing it there, was T. W. Bicknell, 
who was appointed Commissioner in 1869. During that and 
the following year Mr. Bicknell left no stone unturned. The 
work was by no means easy,—there were prejudices to overcome 
and opposition to encounter. By educational lectures, teach- 
ers’ institute discussions, the press, the distribution of educa- 
tional tracts, and interviews with members of the General 
Assembly, a Board of Education was established. 

Governor Padelford seconded Mr. Bicknell’s efforts, and in 
1871 a bill was introduced into the Assembly establishing a 
State Normal School, It was passed by a very large majority, 
and $10,000 was appropriated for the special use of the school. 
The trustees decided to establish the school in Providence. 

In 1874 Mr. Bicknell resigned his office, and Thomas B. 
Stockwell succeeded him. For some years the plan of build- 
ing a new high school edifice had been discussed. It was 
thought that the old building might be sold to the State and 
be fitted up foranormal school. Here was an opportunity too 
good to be lost. In the January session of the Assembly in 
1875, a committee was appointed to purchase the building and 
fit it up for the uses of the school, and an appropriation of 
$40,000 was made. The estate was bought for $30,000, and 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA.—H. Tutwiler, LL.D., has been for more than 
thirty years the principal of the Greene Springs School, at 
Greensboro. It was the first and only school of the kind in 
the State. The success of this school has surpassed the most 
sanguine expectations of its founder, and contributed largely 
to the culture of the South. 


CoLorapo.—There are 372 school districts in the State, and 
16,648 enrolled pupils; average attendance 9,699. Value of 
school property $474,771. 

The building for the new State Agricultural College at Den- 
ver is finished, ready for occupancy. 


CALIFORNIA.—There are 80,288 children in San Francisco 
of school age, and of these, 38,672 were enrolled last year in 
the schools. The average daily attendance was 26,932. The 
average salary paid per month to male teachers was $159.32; 
to female teachers, $81.32. The estimated value of school 
property is $2,711,000. The principals of the two high schools 
each receive $4,000 a year. The teachers in grammar schools 
vary from $85.00 to $70.00, according to period of service, grade 
of certificate, and rank of classes taught. In the primary 


schools, principals’ salaries vary from $150 per month to $100. 
Teachers’ salaries vary from $50.00 per month for teachers on 
probation, to $70.00 for teachers with three years or more ex- 
perience holding a first-grade certificate. The total expenses 
for the school department for 1878 were $980,258.99, which is 
21.2 per cent. of the total expenses of the city. 


CANADA.—At the last meeting of the County of Lincoln 
and City of St. Catherine’s Teachers’ Association, resolutions 
were passed in favor of the introduction of the phonic method 
of teaching reading; and calling the attention of the Minister 
of Education to the necessity of having lectures on psychology 
delivered to the first-class students in the normal school. 
According to the report of Inspector Johnson, of the county 
of South Hastings, the total amount received for school pur- 
poses in that district for 1877 was $36,939, and the total ex- 
penditures $31,816. The value of school property is put at 
$80,000. The highest salary paid to any teacher was $575. 
The number of pupils enrolled was 6,067, and 368 were returned 
as not attending any school. The percentage of average at- 
tendance is improving, but is still too low, being only 52 per 
cent, for the year. Mechanical teaching is reported as on the 
decrease, and many schools still suffer much injury from the 
too frequent change of teachers. There are now fifty libraries 
in the district, being an increase of thirteen over 1876. 
Wretched salaries are paid to the teachers of separate schools 
in the city of Toronto; $200 a year being the average. The 





possession was given July 1, 1878. An addition has been built, 
partitions have been removed or changed, a laboratory pre- 
pared, dressing-rooms furnished, stairways improved, the 
grounds graded, and all needed accommodations secured, at an 
expense of $9,990.79, making the entire cost of the building 
$39,990.79. At last the State Normal School has found a per- 
manent home. It has established itself firmly in the confi- 
dence of the people, and its friends rejoice in the success 
which they have won. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Normal School. — The exercises connected with the gradu- 
ation of the first class of 1879, of the Connecticut Normal 
School, took place on Friday, Jan. 24. The forenoon was de- 
voted to an examination of the school in various branches, 
and the result was very satisfactory. The general appearance 
of the school was remarkably good. There was a degree of 
readiness, self-possession, and clearness which gave evidence 
of thorough teaching and accurate learning. His Excellency 
Governor Andrews, the Committee of Education on the part of 
the legislature, and many others, were present, and appeared 
much interested in the several exercises. Professor Sawyer, 
who succeeds Professor Dwight, is filling the position to gen- 
eral satisfaction, and the school is now favored with an excel- 
lent corps of teachers and is accomplishing a good work for 
the State. 

In the afternoon the Baptist Church was well filled by those 
whom the graduating exercises had drawn together. The 
graduating class was composed of twelve young ladies, but 
only five read essays. Miss Belle E. White, of New Britain, 
was the valedictorian. All the essays were well written and 


well read. The singing, under the direction of Professor 
Kebbe, was excellent. 

At the close of the exercises appropriate addresses were 
made by the Governor, Secretary Northrop, and several others. 


We wish the members of the graduating class much success in is a serious hindrance in learning to read and write, and is one 


their chosen work, and hope they will prove an honor to the | ©2¥S¢ of the alarming illiteracy in our country; that it occu- 
nes much time in our schools which is needed for other 


institution whose diploma they have received. 


— The Wesleyan University annual catalogue for 1879 shows ] 
. atures, State and National, to appoint commissi t : 
a total studentship of 163. The number is quite evenly di-| vestigate this matter, and report what measures, if pigs 
be taken to simplify our spelling. 


— The Hartford County Teachers’ Association, at their re- 
cent meeting, elected the following members: President — 
R. C. Hitchcock, of Thompsonville ; vice-President —F. A. 
Brackett, of Bristol; Sec. and Treas.—J. C. Stockwell, of 


Hartford; Ez. Com. — J. M’E. Drake, Wm. S. Gage, and Au- 
gustus Morse, Hartford. 


number of 892,509 children; the number of pupils enrolled is 
706,733. The number of minors in the State is 1,496,334. 
There are 23,316 teachers in the State, 810 graded schools, 128 
— A meeting of the New Haven Teachers’ Association will | high schools, 11,514 ungraded schools, and 582 private schools. 


state of affairs in these schools is believed to be in a very back- 
ward and low condition, owing to the policy pursued by the 
clergy, and dissentions among the trustees. The schools com- 
pare very unfavorably with those of the Protestant denomina- 
tions of the city, which are of a very high order. W. E. H. 


INDIANA.— Officers of Indiana College Association for the 
current year: President, Lemuel Moss, State University; 
Vice-President, Dr. Alexander Martin, Asbury ; Secretary, 
Prof. J.C. Ridpath, Asbury; Treasurer, Prof. A. R. Benton, 


Butler. 

The annual report of the trustees of the State University 
shows total receipts, $32,784.11; total expenditures, $29,783.67; 
The attendance is greater than last year, there being 17 seniors, 
33 juniors, 42 sophomores, 67 freshmen, making a total of 159. 
The school fund of the State amounts to nearly $9,000,000, 
= _ people spend annually $4,000,000 to keep up the 
schools. 


Iowa. — The new term at Iowa College has opened finely, 
with less change of students than usual, and the same number 
as last term. Prof. E. 8. Metcalf has entered on his duties as 
professor of Vocal Culture, with fine prospects. Professor 
Kimball, the well-known director of the Conservatory, now 
confines himself to Piano instruction. A Beatty piano was 
given to the Conservatory the first day of the term by Hon. 
Edwin Manning, of Neosanqua. The Grinnell Herald Says: 
‘** President Magoun was missed from his accustomed seat with 
the faculty. He will be absent the first three or four weeks of 
the term. Our loss is gain to the students at Andover,”’ Dr. 
Magoun is delivering a course of ten lectures on ‘‘ Home Mis- 
sions,’ at Andover Theological Seminary. He occupies this 
lectureship for three years. 

At a meeting of the Scott County Teachers’ Institute the 
following resolution was passed, notwithstanding three bold 
teachers voted against it: 

Resolved, That the irregular spelling of the English language 


ranches of study; and that it is desirable to request our Legis- 


Work on, friends! the millenium has not yet reached us. 


ILLino1s. — The school census of the State shows a total 





be held in the High School building, Feb, 8 at 2:30 p. m. 


There are 41,406 pupils in the private schools. The total 


amount of expenditures for the past year was $7,526,109,—of 
which $4,770,036 was paid to the teachers. The average 
monthly wages of male teachers were $54.07; of female teach- 
ers, $30.89. 

Hon. 8S. M. Etter, ex-State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, has received an appointment in the Bureau of Education 
at Washington. 

The high school at Anna has established a course in chem- 
istry, and is endeavoring to obtain funds for the purchase of 
apparatus. 

A novel plan of student self-government is in successful op- 
eration at the Industrial University, Champaign. The laws 
are made by an assembly composed of students, and offences 
against the laws are tried by a court whose members are 


students. 

There is very strong opposition in the Chicago Board of Ed- 
ucation against the continuance of German, music, and draw- 
ing. The members of the Board who approve these studies 
claim that they are but earrying out the wishes of the parents, 
and while they acknowledge the benefits derived from a study 
of those branches, they argue that economy demands that the 
studies shall be dropped, or at least made optional and con- 
fined to the high school. Owing to a lack of accommodation, 
several thousand children have but one half-day’s schooling, 
and many are entirely excluded. It is also claimed that tu- 
ition in German costs $6.00 per pupil per year, against $1.50 to 
$2.00 per pupil per year for any other branch. 


KANSAS.—The governor recommends an appropriation to 
rebuild the normal school at Emporia, recently destroyed by 
fire, and in the same message he takes strong ground in favor 
of more restrictive legislation upon the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. 

The Hatchet, an educational monthly published at Emporia, 
comes out enlarged and with a new name, The Educationalist. 
THE SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—This Association held its second annual meeting at Parsons, 
Dec. 26, 27, and 28. The principal educators of that part of 
the State were present, as well as quite a number from a dis- 
tance. The convention was generally conceded to have been 
the best ever held in that section. All the accommodations 
were ample ; the programme was excellent, and everybody 


seemed to be in a good humor and bent on having a profitable 
time. 

The following officers were then elected for the ensuing year: 
President, L. M. Knowles; Vice-President, H. Quick; Sec- 
retary, M. Chidester ; Treasurer, J. B. Hoover; Executive 
Committee, Prof. I. C. Scott, J. H. Middaugh, and B. T. Davis. 
After adopting the usual resolutions, the Association decided 
to meet at Fort Scott the next year, and adjourned in a fit of 
good humor. 


Kentucky.—Hon. H. A. M. Henderson, Superintendent of 
Public Schools of the State, in a late address summarizes the 
results of the educational progress and reform, as embodied in 
the laws of the State since 1871, as follows: 

1. The introduction of discretionary district taxation. 2. The 
establishment and thorough organization of a system of schools 
for the education of the colored people. 3. The power to con- 
demn school-houses, and to provide agents for the repair of 
old and the building of new ones. 4. The condemnation of 
sites for school-houses by writ of ad quod damnum. 5. The 
right to hold institutes at any season of the year, and the com- 
pulsory attendance of teachers. 6. The introduction of two 
professional members to the State Board of Education. 7. 
The right to levy a poll tax for the building of school-houses, 
and a capitation tax to pay the contingent expenses of the 
schools. 8. The change of the election of trustees from the 
middle to the beginning of the school year. 9. The payment 
of teachers direct. 10. A penal statute to prevent corrupt trad- 
ing of school claims. 11. The right of the superintendent to 
recognize acommissioner, and of the commissioner to recognize 
a trustee, when there is a contest. 12. Additional aid to the 
superintendent’s office. 13. The abolition of the rate system. 
14, Normal-school instruction, 15. A method providing for 
the more thorough and uniform examination by teachers for 
certificates. 


MICHIGAN. — The total cost for all public schools in Michi- 
gan last year was $2,986,193.20. The governor laments that 
while the system of teaching isin the main excellent, thought- 
ful observers declare that it is wanting in thoroughness. The 


State Normal School trained last year 608 students. The 
whole number graduated in ’77 and ’78 was 184. 

There are now 128 female students in the different depart- 
ments of the university at Ann Arbor, — 35 more than there 
were last year. 


MISssoURI.— Rev. Wesley G. Miller has been elected presi- 


dent of Central College, Fayette. 


Hon. W. T. Harris, Supt. of St. Louis Schools, has been made 


an officer of the French Academy, in recognition of his educa- 
tional work, by the French Minister of Public Instruction. 


The total number of children of school age in St. Louis is 


97,556. 


Tlie Jewell, a monthly magazine, published at Liberty, in 


the interests of the William Jewell College, has suspended. It 
was a bright magazine, worthy the support of the college, and 
it is to be hoped that its suspension may not be indefinite. 


MINNESOTA. — Hon. David Burt has been reappointed State 


Superintendent of Public Instruction for two years. Total 
amount of State money apportioned to the public schools last 
year, $219,323.89; average length of the schools of the State 








during the year ending Aug. 31, 1878, 4.4 months. ‘The pre- 


year the average length was 4.2. Average monthly 
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wages of teachers, exclusive of city superintendents, and prin- 
cipals who receive $1,000 or more per year, — males, $37.52; 
females, $28.12. Total number of pupils in the public schools, 
167,825, — an increase of 5,274. Total number of school dis- 
triets, 3,811; total number of teachers, — males, 1,757; females, 
3.115; an increase of 130. 

New YorK.— There are five Hebrew schools in operation 
in New York city, with 17 teachers and about 1,000 pupils. 
The average age of the pupils is eight years and two months. 
The studies comprise Hebrew reading; translation from He- 
brew to English of prayers and the Bible; Hebrew grammar; 
biblical and post-biblical history ; Talmudical studies, and 
composition in Hebrew. Competitive examinations, public 
and private, give evidence of great progress. The receipts are 
$10,191.48; expenses, $9,861.07; assets, $13,642.91; liabilities, 
$2,850; per capita cost of each pupil during last year, $6.75. 

Prof. Henry A. Ward, of Rochester, is absent on a foreign 
tour of three months. His principal object is to collect botan- 
ical specimens for the Brooks Museum in the University of 
Virginia. 

New JersEyY. —S. R. Morse, county superintendent, and 
the trustees of Atlantic county, have recommended a course of 


study to the district schools, consisting of four divisions, which 
seems admirably adapted to improve the schools. 


Outro, — Alston Ellis, Esq., has resigned his position as su- 
perintendent of the schools of Hamilton, to engage in other 
business. This action of Mr, Ellis will be lamented not only 
by his friends in Ohio, but will be a source of regret to the 
friends of education in all parts of the country. Mr. Ellis has 
occupied this position in Hamilton for eight years, and has 
shown tact and abilityin an eminent degree in the discharge of 
his important duties, His reports have been among the best in 
the country, and have exhibited unusual professional zeal and 
intellectual power. His rare talents asa deep, practical, peda- 
gogical thinker, combined with his untiring efforts in behalf 
of education, have attracted the attention of all friends of pop- 





ular education, not only in his own State, but throughout the 


country. We sincerely hope Mr. Ellis’s retirement from edu- 
cational labor is not to be permanent. The schools of our 
land need such supervision as he gave to Hamilton, Mr. Ellis 
will remove to Columbus, O, 

The Butler County Teachers’ Association will meet in 
Hamilton on Saturday, Feb. 8. A portion of the business to 
be transacted will be the election of a president, to take the 
place made vacant by the resignation of Prof. A. Ellis. 

Wilberforce University is located 314 miles northeast of 
Xenia on the Little Miami railroad, 65 miles from Cincinnati, 
and 55 from Columbus. It has a library of about 4,000 vol- 


umes. Rev. B. F. Lee, B.D, is president, with an able corps 
of professors and teachers in the various departments. Total 
number of students, 167. 

The ungraded school section of the Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association was held at Columbus, Jan. 10and 11. Addresses 
were made by J. J. Burns, State Commissioner of Common 
Schools; Prof A. H. Tuttle, Hon. Daniel Worley, Hon. James 
E. Neal, Hon. R. G. Richards, S. H. Ellis, R. W. Stevenson, 
F. S. Reefy, and others. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Reyv. P. S. Henson, of Philadelphia, has 
been elected president of Lewisburg University. 


The estimated value of the school property of the State is 
$24,839,821. There has been a gratifying increase in the num- 
ber of schools and pupils during the past year. 

Hon. Asa Packer, of Mauch Chunk, has made a donation o 
$100,000 to the Lehigh University at Bethlehem. 


TrexAs.—This State is rapidly gaining ground with its pub- 


lic schools. The influence of its first State convention of 
teachers must be felt for good. 


WIsconsIN. — According to a recent decision, non-resident 
taxpayers in any district are permitted to send their children 
to the school of such district for such length of time as the 
taxes paid are proportionate to the cost per scholar for the 
support of the school. For instance, if A pays $10 taxes in a 


district of which he is not a resident, and the expense of sus- 
taining the school in such district is $10 per scholar per year, 
A may send one pupil one year, ortwo pupilssix months. We 
believe this rule does not obtain in other States. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


— Robinson’s Epitome of Literature, published semi-monthly 
by E. W. Robinson & Co., 1809 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
is one of our most valued exchanges. Its notes on art, music, 
and the drama, and its careful record of literature as it ap- 
pears, has given it a place among the foremost of instructive 
and useful publications. Every one interested in the current 
literature of the day will find in the Epitome a just review, 
which will enable the reader to form a fair conception of the 
book under consideration. Price only $1.00 per year. 

— The Illustrated Scientific News reaches us, and is greatly 
enjoyed. It is a live, technical semi-monthly, admirably illus- 
trated, and full of interesting and practical information. §S., 
H. Wales & Son, publishers, 10 Spruce street, New York. 


— The first number of a new educational monthly, entitled 
The School World, published by C. H. Evans & Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., and edited by Charles Henry Evans, reaches us promptly. 
The January number contains much valuable and interesting 
matter, especially in the music and art departments. Its edu- 
cational intelligence will probably be later and fresher in sub- 
sequent numbers. We wish its editor God-speed. 

— The Illustrated Annual of Phrenology, and Health Al- 
manac for 1879, S. R. Wells & Co., publishers, New York, con- 
tains articles of great value and interest. The health and san- 
itary hints and suggestions which it contains are worth many 
times its price, which is only ten cents. 

— The three numbers of the Normal Monthly Review, pub- 
lished at Shippenburg, Penn., under the auspices of the State 
Normal School, and edited by Miss Delia T. Smith, are excel- 
lent contributions to the educational literature of the Key- 
stone State. The articles are brief and practical, and suited 
to the wants of those who are seeking the best methods of in- 
struction. The painstaking, conscientious work of the editor 
is apparent on every page of this useful journal. 

— The February number of Good Times will be issued in a 
few days. Price $1 00 per year; 15 cents per copy. Address 
T. W. Bicknell, publisher, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 











Outlines of English Grammar 


By Pror. 8S. S. GREENE. 


for the Piano. 





H. F. WIGHT, 
Teacher of Wight’s Kindergarten-Harmonic Method | Arranged for Class-Book. 


Forte Rooms, 156 Tremont St., Boston. 


Special attention given to young teachers of music | 
who desire to build themselves up as theorists upon a | been heretofore obliged to meet in his own way, and adds 


This long-promised book is now ready, thoroughly technical basis and to be rapidly brought | 


Address at Chickering’s Piano- 
“ It supplies a nee 


—_ into notice. Mr. Wight offers to confer also with com- |sere in the study of Language. 


and will b mittees of public schools who desire to put the musical 
© welcomed by thousands of matters of their schools upon a.more thorough and eco- 





teachers. It contains many new features | 20mical basis. 
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which can be best understood from an 





examination of the work. 
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FRED. H. ALLEN, _ 
Teacher and |ecturer on Respiratory and Vocal Art. 
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| S§UPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. 
From latest revised Eng- 
lish Ed, ByT.D.Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp., $1.25. 
Pror, HUNT (Eng. Lit.), Princeton College, writes: 
5 that each teacher of ‘Trench’ has 


much to the usefulness of a book full of profit to begin- | 189 zz 


uuu ! Course in Elocution. 





How to Study and Teach Elocution. 
MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., 


Prof. of Oratory in Tufts College, 

| Will meet classes of teachers for instruction in Elocu- 
|tion. Organize and send for him. Send for Circular. 
Address at ST. JAMES HOTEL, Boston. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 





Copies for examination, by mail, post-paid, for 1, | oon AND ORATORY, 


W.J. WIDDLETON, Pub., 27 Howard St., N. Y. 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Oratory. Litera 

Course. For public s: 

gonenes yy? of h ay English. tay Next Term 

opens Feb, 3. xty- e sent on application, 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. Pret 





NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
(Incorporated 1865.) . 
This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern I .nguages, 
my and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
a oy rom the first beginner to the finished artist. 
he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 





GANIC and ASSTHETIC ELOCUTION, RESPIRATION and The Howard Method for the Voice. 
Voicr CULTURE, ORATORY or the ART OF EXPRES- | N A P Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on 
SION. = ¢ VOCAL REFORM 


Mr. Allen is a pupil of the most eminent instructors, 
a public speaker by profession, and knows by experience 
the requirements of the pulpit, the platform, and the 
reading-desk. 

A limited number of coengeneet to lecture before 


Will 


ples. 
Address F. H. ALLEN, 


or, 113 Chandler Street, BOSTON. 
T. W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley Street. 203 tf 





How to Interest Your Pupils. $300. 


Leave America 


-——— @@e-—_- - 





And Return Home 203 tf 


VOCAL DEVELOPMENT, 
NATURAL SINGING, 
Enclose 25 cents in postage-stamps. Address 
JOHN HOWARD, 29 Union Sq., N. ¥. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 





chers’ Insti bjects, illustrati 
sateen Une teed, alae, ead Geese canes as une 2s, 1879, | sept. 1st, 1 8'79 Cor. Pulton and William Sts, New York, 
e ufacturers an mpor' ers 0 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 zz 





$400. 








CHILDREN WILL READ. The question is, Is there 
reading that will interest them and at the same time 
truly educate them? The 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION \ 
will assuredly accomplish this. Its object is to interest 
the pupils in the curious things of the world; it wakes 
them up to think and study for themselves; it encour- 
ages selfeducation. It inspires every boy and girl with 
a desire to be better and brighter. 


$350. 


educators praise it with a warmth 
other paper. Send 50 cents for a year; or, if you 
card; our 





A GRAND ie 
, very teacher will my 
desire to have his pupils take this Pat is avast EK X C URS Fé ON 


FOUR ROUTES. 











TEACHERS 
And their Friends, 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Microsco Telesco Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Ping 
Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


$475. 





> hs. N tal 
teaching, like yours Is too valuable to be given anew: VISITING ; MANUFACTURER or 
202 tf * Ay Warren Btreet, N.Y. Micr OSCOpES and Microscopic Appar atus, 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
NE. NORMAL SCHOOL TEACHERS’ Ireland, France, Germany, CR EL ADELPHIA. f 
iG ; PES . ht 
The next meeting will be held on Monday, Feb. 3, at Scotland, Switzerland, The Rhine, a aman Fy ER eal 


the School-Committee Rooms, Mason Street, Boston. 
203 ¢ ELLEN HypDE. 





NEW-ENGLAND ) Furnishes and fills situations. 
MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE, 
BUREAU. 1952z # Music Hall, Boston. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL VOICE-TRAINING, 
for Reading, Conversation, and Public Speaking. 
FRED'K C. ROBERTSON, 3% Beacon St., Boston. 204 








EW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston 
For circular or information, 








address F. B, Snow. 205 ¢ 





England, 


Italy, 


NUMBER LIMITED TO TWO HUNDRED. 


' Address, for Circulars and other information, 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, General Manager, 
: 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Belgium, &c. 





Something New! 


“ The Grammatical, Spell and Writing - Book.” 
by Z. Richards, A-M,’ Washington, D. 'C.; designed to 
make the pupil his own language teacher. It should be 
used in every school. Price 10 cents. 201 tf 


a Month and expenses guaranteed to Agents. 
$ Outtitsfree. Suaw & Co., Augusta, Me. 205zz 


EWARDS of MERIT, etc. Teachers’ Price. 
List free, F.E, ApaMs, Hill, N. i. 201 @ 
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LICA TIONS. 





LATE PUB 


An Essay Contributing to a Philosophy of Literature. 
Memoir and Letters of Bishop Cumins. - - 
Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament. 
An Introduction to the Greek of the New Testament. 


British Poets: Poetical Works of Jonathan Swift. 2 vols. 


Handbook of Legend«ry and Mythological Art. - 
Huworonus Dialogues. 16mo, pp. 192. - - : 
Lala Rookh. An Oriental Tale. [lus. - : 
Life of Gerrit Smith. Second edition. Cloth. - 
Voices from Babylon. 12mo, cloth extra. - - 

The Works of Flavius Josephus. 8vo, pp. 880, cloth ex. 


Mary Wollstonecraft’s Letters to Imlay. - - 
Canterbury Chimes; or, Chaucer Tales. 16mo. - 
Reading as a Fine-Art. - - - - 
The Dramatic List. - - . - - - 


St. Paul at Athens. - - - - - 
Goethe and Schiller. Crown 8vo, cl. - - 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 4to, paper. 
The Right Hon. John Bright, M. P - . - 


Amerika ikke Opdaget af Columbus. - e 
Jul ve. - - - - . - - 
My Guardian. - - - . - - 
Tales. - - - - - 


Exercise and Training. - - - - - 
Woman's Thoughts About Men. - - - e 
Primer of 8 sh Literature. - - - 
The Transmission of Power by Compressed Air. : 





Author. Publisher. Price 
Brother Azarias Claxton, Remsen & H. $1 50 
- Dodd, Mead & Co 2 00 


Benj Davies W F Draper 
Geo L Cary “ “ . 
Houghton, Oagood & Co 3 
- Clara E Clement “ és bed 

H Elliott McBride 7 
- Thomas Moore J B Lippincott & Co 

O B Frothingham G P Putnam's Sons 
- Joseph A} tes Porter & Coates 

Ww Whiston, AM John E Potter & Co 
- C Kegan Paul Roberts Bros 

Storr and Turner “ “ 

Legouvé “ “ 

Pascal 

Chas Shakespeare 

H H Boyesen 


Happy Hours Co 


o “ee 


Chas Scribner's Sons 
o Lt) as 


a = BO bO = bo Go 
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Scribner & Welford 50 

“ee “ 50 

- Anderson John R Anderson & Co 1 00 
Anderson - as sad 7 

- Cambridge D Appleton & Co 60 

Heyse * ” “ $1., 60 

- Ralfe “ “ “ 60 

Brinkley Derby Bros 50 

- Conant Harper & Bros 25 


D Van Nostrand & Co 50 








PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THE announcement of the Martha’s Vine- 
yard Summer Institute, in this issue of THE 
JOURNAL, willbe good news to those who wish 
to combine the most valuable instruction with 
their summer vacation, at a most delightful 
seaside resort. The able and widely-known 
educators who made such a success of the Insti- 
tute last season, are to conduct the various de- 
partments this year: Messrs, Sprague, Tetlow, 
Putnam, Apgar, Ellenwood, Dudley, Burbank, 
Greenough, Sénancour, Mehlbach, and others. 
Lectures and Shakespearian Readings will con- 
stitute an interesting feature of the coming In- 
stitute. Subsequent announcements will be 
made, giving full particulars. 


Dr. WILLARD, of the Chicago High School, 
declares that school-room walls, for the sake of 
the pupils’ eyes, should be tinted with a pink- 
ish, greenish, or bluish tinge, and the black- 
boards should be greenish, brown, or drab in 
color. He adds that it is a mistake to think 
that the board must be black to make the 
chalk-mark distinct. J. Davis Wilder, 260 
Randolph street, Chicago, Ill., is the inventor 
and manufaeturer of Black, White, Green, 
Blue, Brown, Drab, Grey, &c., &c. Wilder's 
Liquid Slating, of all colors, is suited to old 
or new walls. Send to him for circulars and 
sample cards of all colors. They will be sent 
free to all parts of the country. 


We invite the attention of our readers who 
intend to join the great multitude who are to 
go toward the rising sun and spend their vaca- 
tion in Europe, to the announcement of O. R. 
Burchard, of the State Normal School, Fre- 
donia, N. Y., in this week’s issue. Between 
the Bicknell, Tourjee, and Burchard expedi- 
tions, we do not see how educators can well 
stay at home. 


More than 30,000 copies of Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionaries have been placed in the 
public schools of the United States by legal 
enactments. Educators cannot afford to be 
without this aid in their work. By reference 


to the announcement of our premiums, teach- 
ers will find an easy method of obtaining this 
at American standard; or they can send 
irect to the publishers, Messrs. G. & C. Mer- 
riam, Springfield, Mass., for copies. 





THe Esterbrook Steei Pen has been so widely 
introduced into schools and general use, that 
to name them is to bring to mind a familiar 
and popular pen. The school pens of this 
company will ‘‘ bear with” the trials inflicted 
by the rudimentary beginners equal to those 
of any other make known in the school-room, 
and, among other noted marks, includes the 
celebrated numbers 333 extra fine, 444 school 
medium, and 128 extra fineelastic. It isin the 
line of business or mercantile pens, however, 
that the Esterbrook folks have shown the full- 
est force of their ingenuity and fine workman- 
ship, their Bank, Faleon, and Easy Writer 

al favorites. No kind of pen 
which can be wished for by a business man, 
will he fail to find here, while it is in this line 
that the largest number of additions are being 
constantly made. For n protection, 
every pen bears the trade-mark of R. Ester- 
brook & Co,, while every box bears the fac- 
simile of the firm’s s' re. The works of 
the company are in Camden, N. J., and 


y are 
the main office at No. 26 John 
York city. ohn street, New 


Porrer, AInsworTH & Co., 35 and 37 Park 
Place, New York City, continue the publica- 


tion of Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy- 
books, Tracing, and Short Course. These 
books are known in all sections of the country, 
‘and continue to maintain their hold upon all 


teachers of penmanship. Bartholomew’s 
Drawing Series, Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling- 
vlanks, and Patterson’s Complete Composition- 
books, are just adapted for use in all the 
schools in the United States, and should be ex- 
amined by every teacher who desires the best 
appliances for their pupils. Greene’s Graded 
Language Blanks are among the most valuable 
language lessons ever published, carefully 
graded and illustrated. They will do much to 
improve the teaching of this branch in the 
the primary schools of America. 


THE important list of books announced on 
the last page of THE JOURNAL, by Messrs. 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger should attract 
the educators in all sections of the country. 
Many of these works have been thoroughly 
tested in our best schools, and found to be ad- 


mirably adapted to their purposes. Among 
the books of this great publising house are 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English Diction- 
ary, widely used; Diehl’s Choice Reading 
Series, White’s Astronomy, Brooks’s Clas- 
sics, Coppee’s English Literature, Labberton’s 
Historical Series, Roth’s Short Geography and 
Chart, and Short Latin Grammar, Hay’s 
Every-day Reasoning, and many others. For 
introductory terms and catalogue of all their 
books address the publishers, 624, 626, and 628 
Market street, Philadelphia. 


WE draw attention tw the card of our es- 
teemed friend, Dr. E. R. Humphreys, whose 
scholarship and success as a tutor do not need 
any endorsement from us, further than to state 


from our present knowledge that he is, what 
every true teacher should be, a constant stu- 
dent himself. Last September one of his pri- 
vate pupils was admitted into Harvard on the 
new system, a rare occurrence now. 


On the first page of Tuk JourRNAL, lovers 
of good reading will find a list of cheap stand- 
ard serials, widely known throughout the coun- 
try as the publications of the Seaside Library. 
For miscellaneous reading by railway and 
ocean travel, and in the homes of the people, 
it would be difficult to find anything so cheap, 
and at the same time in so clear and inviting 
type and convenient form as these publica- 
tions, Ourreaders can secure them at all news 
agencies, or direct’ from the publishers, by 
sending the price named in the list, which will 
be continued in THE JouRNAL., 


THE card of Mrs. Antwine Schrader Place, of 
Concord, Mass., in this week’s issue, should 
attract the attention of those desiring to study 


German under the most favorable auspices. 
Persons desiring instruction and constant prac- 
tice in the language, combined with the com- 
forts of an agreeable home in an educated Ger- 
man family from Hamburg, will do well to ap- 
ply to Mrs. Place, Box 196, Concord, Mass. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., *er‘icc" 

sy New York, 

Ball’s Astromomy.................... 00000005 $0 60 

Macalister’s Setous PE a ee 60 

Beers’ “ A Century of Am. Literature” 1 00 
Nesbitt’s Grammariand .......... ........ 
Lass mbe’s Petite Histoire du Peuple 
ranc ORES COD COCO Ee 006s 60 se Cees o0+ cee8 
Klemm’s Geschichte der Deutschen Lit- 

LOCUTION BREMOVAL. ©.8. COLBY 

EX hereafter receive 149 


A Tremont 8t. 
Stammering cured Lp 











at 
. Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch. 
Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 


} MSS. immediately placed if available to 

l ors to any —o Correspondence in- 

oaceentniciein, Tae heneum Bureau of re, 
252 Broadway, N. Y. 205 a 














DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


pt eee COLLEGES. 

















ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
We hly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 











ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opento bothsexes. Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

Public Speakers, Readers, and Teachers of Elo- 

cution, and for general culture, Address LEWIS B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JA8.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Ill. J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., mt. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, Gro. F. MaGoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, ete., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 





























MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio, 


"SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N.Y. 
IESLE YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 

and Scientific. Rey. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
y Post graduate course (for degree of D.C. L.), two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New | Haven, Ct. 162 zz 
mr PROFESSIONAL. 

HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT, of Dartmouth 

College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 

Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


, NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I, PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THomPpson, Worcester, Mass. 



































FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


F\EAN ACADEMY, ‘Franklin, Mass. 
For Younec LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


GForce TT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 





For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 





ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
4 For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 ScHOOL SrT., BOSTON. 








WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 

ext entrance examination, February 11, 1879. 

55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGR, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next term will begin, with entrance examination, 
Feb. 5, 1879, For circulars, address ELLEN Hypg, Prin. 


Or or NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 

















For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Ny For Ladies onl 
0 


only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mss. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


[si SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 











SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 
or. Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 
Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 
Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, Prine., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., Ill. 181 


KINDERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
Training School. Reorganized with full faculty. 
hree full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
ively, —— with State Board of Instruction, com- 
sed of six leading Superintendents and Professors 
n the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 
commencing July 7, and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879, 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O, from October to April; and at 
Worthington from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, Princ., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 203 

















APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends, 
Q E. MAGILL, Prat. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. REV. DAVID H. Moorg, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 














ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
AHrRAM ORcUTT, A.M., Principal. a A 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 95 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
FALL TERM BEGAN SEP’. 
For catalogue, containing terins, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Prine. 205 


dee PREPARATORY. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass., fits boys for our 
best colleges. Tuition, $150 a year. Board at the 
school Boarding-house, $350 a year. For catalogues 
and information apply to the Master, WILLIAM EVER- 
ETT, PH.D. 191 z 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 259—265 Boylston 8t., 
{ZHosten. Classical, Scientific, Business, Milltary. The 
erent departments ergarten paratory, and 
Upper, accommodate | gn of both sexes trem three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


ba AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R.I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
uddress Mowry & GorFr, Principals. 130 fe 


MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 18222 


ERMAN. An educated German family receives a 
7 limited number of studious persons wishing instruc- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
Harmony, if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, Concord, Mass. 205 zz 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-clase 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


G'Comm WICH ACADEM 4* Musical Institute, and 
































Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


GF irerkshive INSTITUTE, th Williamstown, 





uu 
Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Pre 
ys for ie or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILs, A.M., Principal. 


HBA? MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N. H.; 
chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of facil- 
ities to those poceerng for college or the active duties of 
life. Expenses low. Gro. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Princ. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Brid 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorongh fnstruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKtyn, A. M. 














IRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. F unded 
Pisos For both sexes. ” for College, Scientific 
5 hools, and Business. A G. H. Corrrn, Prine. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEM Y, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
§ Scien 





has superior advan for Classical and 
ing. Apply toH, T. FULLER, Principal. 70 —~ 





es 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
Wellesley, Mass, 


Marshall's Great Portraits 


— or — 





176 zz 





LINCOLN, (F 
GRANT, } 
BEECHER, E 
WASHINCTON, E! 


A RENEWAL of THE JOURNAL and One New Subscrip- 
tion will secure TWO ENGRAVINGS. A RENEWAL 
and Two New Subscriptions will secure THREE EN- 
GRAVINGS. The greatest offer ever made! 


OSCAR MARSHALL, 











200 245 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
SCHOOL ©) MEDALS 
7 = i mY 1l}lustrated 







Price-list free 


Mannufactu’rs to Teachers 


price,cheaper 


than any only. Order 
i direct of the 
ae Sees oe Manufacturer 


this country. 


SCHOOL MEDALS. 


J. RAWISZER, 66 Fulton St., New York. 


MUSIC atthe NEW ENGLAND 
125 Lessons for $1 5 Conservatory, 

Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 
world. Open all the year. '%5 eminent professors. 18,000 
students since 1867. Situations secured for its graduates. 


For prospectus, Tourjez, Music Hall, Bostcn. 


PLAYS Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Col’d Fire 
Wigs, Moustaches, ete. Catalogues sent free 
by Happy Hours Co., 5 Beekman St., N.Y. 204m 


bys Fractions, etc., simplified. Send 15c. for 
sample copy. D.L. FARRAR, ib’g, Md. 198¢ eow 
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Pliblishers. 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
Nancy, Lie, Wea Beuer Bide a Wee 
Janet's cnet Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Kilh by You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skel ion. Blue Danube altzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party 
Waltze, Spek to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
Annie Dear, \igy Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music ach & cts.3 any 6 for 35 cts.3 or i3 





for 5@ ets. Stamps received for payment. Address 
. rubles H. Boner & Co., Agts., 1102 Chestnut 
, Philadel ipifia. 202 





JOHN A, BOYLE, 
EAicational Goods an@ School Essentials, 


SPECIALTIES. OFFICE 
Monroe’s Primary er ey Charts, r ’ 
Cutter’s New mn er ergs Boe 
Monteith’s Geographica ar 
Monteith’ s New Sc rp eed page. BROMFIELD ST., 
Joslyn’s Celestial and Terr 0 vr 
P ner fection Liquid Slating. BOSTON. 
Perfection _Blackboards and Erasers, 200 zz 





COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York, 


Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 


Adams’s Revised Arithmetic, ° - 65 cta, 
American Schoo! Primer, . ‘ 10 
Northend’s Little Speaker, . e - 60 


5 
Parker’s Juvenile Philosophy, : ae 


Parker’s First Lessous ‘ . 50 
Scott's Manual U.S. History, ° e 55 
U nderhiit’s ' Table Book, ‘ ° o 





Plays and Dialogues. 


For Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and time 


required to suitall. No scenery required. Very pop- 
ular, and receiving highest praise from teachers. rice, 
15 cts.each. Send for descriptive circular. Hdmunds 


School Registers are new, wai 4 and labor-saving 
Send for specimen pages. 8. DENISON, 
195 tf 79 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


$11 ARC ° 
W. 8S. FORTESCUE & CO., PHILAD 1A 
New and Valuable Text- Boo 


CRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES 0 OF “BOOKKEEPING, 


SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, Retail Price, $ .75 

ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, « 

THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 

COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER'’L COL. ED., 3. 50 

WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 

WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS... 
Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, ¥#7 roxx, 


SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION. 








By 8.8. Hamill. 12mo.. ... - $1. 
BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RLIGION. 
Edited by Dr. Joseph Sapmiee. 12mo...... $1.7 

=r E. MENTS OF LOGIC. 
» Meme, ED.D. + BEM, «2 csaodee vvvensd- aces 0.80. 
Cc HREISTEAN ETHICS. By Adolphe 


Wuttke; trans. by J. P. Lacroix. 2 vy. «» 12mo0. $2.50. 
Onsale by J! P. MAGEE, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 204tf 


PORTER & COATES 
Publish 822 CHESTNUT ST., * PHILA. 
Raub's Series of Arithmetics. 
Raub,» Series of Readers (5 Nos.) 
Blair’s Khetoric. 
Tv hompsen’s Social Science and Nat’l Econ’y. 
Coates’s Young America Speaker. 
ss American Popular Speaker. 
Comprehensive Speaker. 
Wilcox’s Rational Philosophy and Logic. 
Elderhorst Qualitative Bleow-Pipe Aualysis. 


For Introduction and Exchange rates, address Pubs. 


“SOWER, POTTS & O0., Phila. 


NEW BOOKS WITH NEW IDEAS. 
Brooks’s Short Course in Arithmetic. 


Intr. Exch. 
Normal Primary Arithmetic, $0.15 $0.12 
Normal Union Arithmetic, -65 50 
Mental and Written Arithmetic, 
United in same book. 


BR. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Vears of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, 


Lad 








$1.50 


Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond, Daily Te Ah. Til., - 1.75 
 - rope and its Kind senses. 
r. W. W. Hall (author How to Live Long, ‘se. 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Cloth, 5.00 
Latham’s Johnsen’s Dictionnry. New ed., 8.00 





FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


Very large stock of School and Miscellaneous 
Books, in ancient and modern languages. 
Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(Successor to Schoenhof & Moeller) 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 
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For Holiday Entertainments. 


The Gold Premium Centennial Drama, 


FIVE CENTURIES, 


A Patriotic and National Review of 


American History! 
CONSISTING OF 


DIALOGUES, RECITATIONS, 
TABLEAUX, SONGS, MUSIC, &c. 


PRICES.—One copy........-+++-.$0.35 postage paid. 
Ten copies....... 3 
6.25 





eeeweee 


“ 
“ 


“ 


Twenty-five copies...... 


« Fifty copies. 
Published by Tie How. England Puasening Sages : 


eeeeee eevee & 


= to the study of English Literature. Every 


2 able.”—Homer B. SpraGuez, Master of Girls’ 


5,| tion. Address orders to F. B. SN 
200 
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“Gospel Male Choir,” 


By JAMES McGRANAHAN, 


The pg agree feature of this new work is, that 
every piece is arranged for men’s voices, thus filling a 
place woretotore unoccupied, and furnishing the means 

r such inspiring music as is referred in the following 


CARD FROM MR. MOODY: 


“I cordially recommend Mr. McGranahan’s 
book of Gospel Songs arranged for Male Voices, 
Sor use in Gospel Services. 

** Tregard the singing of appropriate pieces, 
such as are found in this book, by a Male 
Chorus as the most inspiring and effective 
music I have ever heard. D. L. Moopy.’’ 
G TA} R 

OSPEL MALE CHOI 
contains the most useful of the older Gospel] Songs, and 
a large supply of new ones never before published in 


any form. All are easily arranged, and kept well 
within the compass of Male Voices. 


Price of GOSPEL MAIL CHOIR, 

50 Cents by Mail, $5.00 a Doz. by Express. 
Specimen Pages Free. 

Address JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


Outlines for the Study 
of English Classics. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


— TO— 


STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 
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12mo, Pp. 200. Price, $1.00. Sample Copy, 75c. 


“Blaisdell’s ‘Outlines’ is one of the 
most valuable contributions ever made 





Teacher will find useful suggestions in it; 
50| while to very many it will be invalu- 


High-School, Boston. 





Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Sold also by the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 
Ow, 


16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 





Revised, Enlarged 


AND 


NEWLY (ILLUSTRATED. 


/ 700 Pages Octavo. 
j 270 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From the Rev. Wm, A. Harris, D. D., President of The Wesleyan 
Female Institute, Staunton, Va. 

I regard “The Story of the Bible,” in this age of skepticism and 
free-thinking, as just the book for schools. It meets a want long 
and deeply felt in our schools and seminaries. * * * I expect 
to use it as extensively as possible in the future as a text-book of 
No school or college ought 





sacred history for our college classes. 

to be without such a valuable work. 

From Edward C. Stone, M. A., Principal of American Asylum for 
Deaf and Dumb, Hartford, Conn. 

We have used “‘ The Story of the Bible” in our school for two 
years; we like it very much and shall continue to use it. The 
atyle is clear and simple. The book is easily understood by our 

pils and they are interested in it. We find them reading it 
Sorent where their lessons are assigned, and some have read it 
through. * * * Jt is eJculated to give a large amount of im- 
portant Bible instruction .o the more advanced as well as to the 
younger pupils of our schools. It gives me pleasure to testify to 
the excellence of this book. 

From Geo. W. Clark, Ph. D., Principal of Mount Washington Col- 
legiate Institute, 40 Washington Square, New York City. 

My pupils have been delighted with “‘ The Story of the Bible.” 
? == Tt is worthy of wide circulation and general adoption by 
all Christian families and schools. 

From Miss E. L. Eldredge, Principal of Young Ladies’ Institute, 
611 Marshall Street, Philadelphia. 

We have used “The Story of the Bible” for several years in 
five of our classes, comprising pupils of from 12 to 18 years of age. 
During this time its value has, in my estimation, increased rather 
than diminished. The parents of the pupils also are pleased with 
the book, while the pupils themselves have become more inter- 
ested in the study of Scripture history than ever before. 


Retail Price of School Edition, Bound in Cloth, $1.00. 


CHARLES FOSTER, Publisher, 
118 So. Seventh St., Philadelphia. 


‘THE: 
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CLIMAX 


Blackboard Eraser. 


THE CLIMAX 
Cx- BOARD 
A SER 


Dustless, 
DURABLE. 


CHEAP, 


Convenient, 





long felt in the school-room. It has given 

THE HIGHEST SATISFACTION 

in every test, and has received from prominent educa- 
tors most emphat testimonials of superiority. 

Send 15 cents for sample, and be convinced of the 
excellence of the “ Climax,”’ by the unanswerable evi- 


e of your own senses. 
—_ y Address 


Vv. G. CURTIS, Sole Manu/’r, 


This new device for blackboard rnbbers meets a want |*° 


The Common-Schoo! Question Book. 





Agents Wanted. 





By A. H. CRAIG. 


Nearly 3000 Questions and Answers 





— OF — . 
A PRACTICAL AND IMPORTANT NATURE, 
—— SELECTED FROM — 


Text-Books of Nine Different Branches of Study. 


“ Should be in the hands of every one interested in 
Education.’ 


Especially valuable to Teachers and Scholars. 
Price, $1.50. 
If you have not already secured a copy of this val- 


uable book, do so at once. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of 
Terms to schools furnished on app 


For full particularss Circulars, Terms to grate, &ec., 


send 3-cent stamp to 
Cc. W. MAGAR, 
PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co.,, N. Y. 


OHIO. : 


All persons in Ohio wishing to obtain the Common 
SCHOOL QUESTION-BOOK, address 
CAMPBELL & HAMPTON, 
General Agents for Ohio, 
SIDNEY, Onto. 


a Send a temp for Terms to Agents. 205 | 


Three Things 


That are absolutely necessary in the School-room 


rice. pearetustery 
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Manufacturers of 
School Slates and 
School Supplies. 





Cor. Washington, 








A GOOD BLACK BOARD, 
A GOOD CRAYON, 
A GOOD ERASER. 
Our full-proof ALCOHOL SLATING insures the first; 
the GLOBE DusTLEss CRAYON is the second ; and the 
JAPANESE HAIR BLACKBOARD ERASER the third. 
Send fer Prices, which are guaranteed to be 
lower than for similar articles from any other source, 
UNION SLATE CO., 
63 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 
ne 
tar" Samples of Zraser and Crayon males a oy 
or 15 cents. 2 eow tf 
WARREN J. APPLETON, 
Si d H Paint 
ign and House Painter, 
7 Avon Street, 
[195-i] BOSTON. 
WILLIAM J. WILSON, 
(Successor to O. J. Rand,) 
= > d 
Cloth 3 Pamphlet Binder, 
NO. 79 MILK STREET, 
Cor. Federal St. [1852] BOSTON. 
fa] Ooo L FURNISHED GRATIS 
sc with Teachers, through 
the New-England Bureau of Education. For further 
information, circulars, etc., etc., address enor 





16 Hawley Street, Boston. 













vantep. 900 TO $200 PER MONTH. 


WANTED. 
———— A New, Clear and Coucise 


Universal History 


Commenting with the earliest periods, closing March, 
1877. 3B vols. of the World’s great, Grand History in 
one, Ancient, Middle Ages, and Medern, includ- 
ing history of Centennial Exposition, Inauguration of 
President Hayes, and Turkish dificultses. A book of 
thrilling interest and universal need. Sells faster than 









any other, Beautiful [llustrations, Low Price, Quick 

Sales, Extra Terms, Circulars Free. Address J. €. 

McCurdy & Ce., Philadelphia, Pa, 193 
§S wanting good Agents should 








PHILA. AGENTS HERALD, 
ntative paper of its kind 


MPLOYME 







ABYE 
CTIVE 


eisai eel 
CENTS 
elling foods, ancy Gis ES 
taple Uames, Notte —— 
hromos, Machinery, oe Magazine 
Papers, Medicines, Jewel Toys, Sta- 
tionery, New Inventions, and TOO Uifterent arti- 
cles being advertised in the AGgNnTs’ HERALD. Answer 
no other advertisement, invest no money in Agents’ 
Goods, until Wy have sent for a copy an FEI RS 


MANY HARD TIMES O 


of over 100 responsible advertisérs in the rou $ 
want of A te VER of rare offers to beginners and 
others out oof RY A WAI should at once 
employment, place himself in 
employment: B th all firms everywhere who want 
Agents, by sending his permanent address for insertion 
in the only Agents’ Directory published in the world 
A Sees ANTED. Circulars, terms, etc., and a 
+1 beautiful 10x 14 Engraving, sample card, and par- 
ticulars of Agents’ Directory, and one copy only of the 
AGENTS’ yess rice 10 cents, all for a green stam , 
(Rethne fe AGENTS’ PUB. CO., 717 pensem, 8 

Philad siphia,, enn. 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal. Twenty per 
cent, below Agents’ prices. 

Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 

, 50 cents. Part-book publications bought, sold, 
and exchanged. Shakespeare’s, Scott's, and Dicken’s 


works for sale. 
F. J. BARNARD, 
162 Washington St. cor. Cornhill, Boston, 

























































The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest out! ay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life’ Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Bldg., NewYork. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS.. 
wm. E. STEVENS 





srececee President. 
soveees Secretary. 


eee eee ‘* 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 

The yearly-renewable policy is a con t at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protec — 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or bye 
as needed, at actual current cost, each 
Large accumulations in the hands ‘of the 
thus rendered unnecessary, and the policy-hol Paaver 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 
surance. 

In this way the dan 
system are avoided, and the 
is offered upon a plan as sil 


contract of fire insurance. 
Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explanations. 


ta Goop AGENTS WANTED. 


BOSTON OFFICE, «2 WATER STREET. 
202 tf Ss. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 


ers and the defectsof the old 
—. of lifé insurance 
nple, fair, and just as is a 
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KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 







Fulton Street, Ne 
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{ty At all Bookstores, or sent on receipt of $1.50. 
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Fluent Writiy 
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Drawing-Papers, Mathematical Ins 


197 SEND FOR 








Address orders 
1M 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


197 i CORRY, PENN. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURER 


truments, Colors, Brushes, 
CATAL 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 

















Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 











The New American (U. 8.) History, by that popular 
author, Dr. Quackenbos. Published last year, has 
been received with great enthusiasm, and is being 
rapidly introduced into our best schools. It is of con- 

a 
venient size, beautifully illustr.ted, and as interesting 
as a novel. 
_——e ae 


















Sample copy for examin 











Publishers of the 


National Series ef Standard Text-Books 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly profes# onal books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


gay Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
HM. M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


‘ 

yr Our leading books can now ve obtained in the 
13 «yt Patent Indestructible Binuing,”—warranted. 
—_—_— 


i‘ 





2.7 
cy ee ta, Pa. 


Popular Text- Books. 
LATIN & ENGLISH SERIES. 


By PROF. WM. BINGHAM, 
Bingham’s New English Grammar. 
Bingham’s New Latin Grammar. 
Bingham’s New Latin Reader. 
Bingham’s Czsar’s Commentaries. 
ingham’s Latin Prose Composition. 


SMITH’S ENGLISH, GRAMMAR. 
New Ed., with Analysis. Intr. Price, 36c., Ex., 20c. 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. E. Agent, 


202 b PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


EpwWIN P. WHIPPLE. 


subtle, discriminating and profound of critics.’’—Lon- 
don Spectator. 


price. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO.; 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
GOODRICH’S NEW CHILD'S HISTY: 
Introduction, 50c.; Exchange, 30c. 


BERARD'’S NEW U. 8. HISTORY: 
Introduction, 84c.; Exchange, 60c. 

These popular books have been thoroughly revised, 
rewritten, and brought down to July, 1878. They are 
furnished with new plates, engravings, maps, and “ all 
the modern improvements,” and are 

THE LATEST OUT. 
Spotteee copies furnished at Exchange Prices. 
is he Publishers, or their nearest Agent. 


BOSTON : E. C. MoCLINTOCK, 33. Brattle St. » 
NEW” “~K: Ww. H. WaITN#Y, 142 Grand St. 
CE... y: F. 8. BELDEN, 25 Washington St. 





ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
Pubs. of 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
Greenleafs Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 
For information, address the Publishers. 
8, E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia., 0. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 


Harper’s Introductory Geography. 





Price for Introduction, - « 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, o 0 Oem. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, - . 94cts. 
Price f ~ Exchange, - +» « 6Octs. 


For copies “tut examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 


104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 





LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Character and Characteristic Men, $1.50, 
Literature and Life, $1.50, 
Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, $1.50, 
Essays and Reviews, 2 vols., $3, 
Success and its Conditions, $1.50. 

“ We hold that Edwin P. Whipple is one of the most 


Sold by booksellers. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
205 





HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 pages, 
©), as well as speeial Catalogues of Books on Dyeing 
tlico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
cture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
1emiatry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popula- 
(On, etc., sent free to any address. 196 az 














CLANTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
24, 62%, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
aeeees Bnglish Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
ages! 4 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, addr 













ess the 
150 zz 


§. DESILVER ‘& SONS. 
St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


ear Classics. 


rd Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
inneck’s School Histories, 
» Manesca’s Freach 
p pages of Interlinears free. 
eirculars 196 zz 

































3 and Wiest’! Readers; 

thmetics and Algebra ; 

rae 

pd Lessons in Eng- 
sin KE ish ; 

} and My, 5 
in Eng. oy ee. 

T. T. BAILEY, 9 

23 Franklin 8t., 


AT SIGHT. 


8 WHITE, Ph.D. 



























, 10 cents each 
Publisher, 






Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CoO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton's Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 








zz 26 32 Cornhill, Boston. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic,in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histeries of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. — A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their pa character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and low price, place them in advance of all other draw- 
ing books. 

«"« Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’ 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley's Lessensin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 2.00 
Boscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
ioe Elem. Lessons in Somers, 5.56 


sent free on licat 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Maary’s 


Geo phies. 
Holmes’ Beaters, Mistery, and Grammars. 


Venable’s Arithmetics bra, Geo % 
| i eee Latin ee mae , earned 




















St., Boston, 









THe Works oF |The Great Events of History, 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them : 


Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed’s History of the United States, 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 


174 





3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarte. 


Four Pages Colored Plates. 
A Whole Library in Itself. 
invaluable in any Family, 
And in any School. 
or Schools,—recommended by State Supts. of 35 
F different States, and by 50 College Presidents. 
bout 32,000 have been placed in Public Schools 
by law or by Schoo! Officers. 
ontains 3000 Illustrations, nearly three times as 
many as any other Dictionary. 
Yi: best FAMILY help in training children to be- 
come intelligent men and women. 


ale of Webster's is 2@ times as great as that of any 
other series of Dictionaries. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


of English Literature. 
*. By W. F. 





A Histor 
In a series of Biographical Sketch 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth € 
History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 
Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth 


seeereee 


From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 
cloth $1.25. 


Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 

Publishers of 85 and 87 Park PL, New York. 

Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Boeks. 

Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 

Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 

Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 

Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 

Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 


_155az__—A. S. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW York. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics, is og 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi ng. 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 











For information and terms of introduction, 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


call upon 
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‘SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olney’s Arithmetics, 
(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 
Colten’s New Geographies. 
| tr En —_ L “Try 

sossing’s Outline of U. S. History. 
HMooker’s New Physiology. ef 
Seepete ti JUsT Jyuser. 

ery’s Elements of Natural Phil . 

HIill’s Elem. of Rhetoric and Gaummetilien, 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
For terms address 








wne's English Literat e 
Berlex. (4) 150 x2 


114 zz 


12mo, k 


758 Broadway, New 4 


PUBLISHERS OF 

The Franklin Series of Reader*- 

By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Cympbell. 
The Analytical Readers. 

y Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 

MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 

By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell’s Cencise Mistery ef the U. 8. 

By L. J. Campbell. 
Senvey’s Geodrich’s History of Uni. States, 

By Charies A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey, 
Bartley’s Improved School R.jcords. 


& CO. 


y J. D. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Mtusic.) a* 
By BE. C. _— and *-«: Lewis, 
The Class-Word # sillier. 


By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsewerth System of Penmanship and Book. 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, an a iculars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & OO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 





PUBLISHERS OF 
Baton’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Cushing's Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss’s German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 
Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 
Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 
Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


Descriptive Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 181 tf 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art AnD EpvucaTionaL PUBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PROF. WALTER SMITH, 
méeral supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 
hoels, and State Director of Art-Education in Maas. 


The Ameriean Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science, 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons. 


Prang’s American Ohromoes. 155a% 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORIES. 

In compliance with a demand for separate Histories 
of the rly Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and of 
Rome, Mgssrs. VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. an- 
nounce an edition of Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient 


History in three Parts, viz. : Introduc. and 








1. Thalheimer’s History of Sample Copy Pr. 
Early Eastern Monarchies, ~ 5 

2. Thatheimer’s Hist-ry of Greece, 65 

3. Thaiheimer’s His; .y of Rome, -65 


The First embraces the I, 
of Persian Ascendency. 
The Second, Greece and th: cedonian Empires. 
The Third, RomeasKingd Republic, and Empire. 
Each sufficiently full and comprehensive for the 
Academic and University Course. Liberally illus- 
trated with accurate Maps, Large 8vo, full cloth. 


An Elementary Geology, designed eepeciall 

n Elemen esigned es elly for the 

cong J nee, By E ANDREWS, LL.D. of the 
to Geologi Corps, and late Professor Geolog 

in Marietta College. 12mo, cloth, 283 p 3 illus, . 
Sample Copy and introduction price, Bsc. 


MASSACHUSETTS EDITION ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 
. ze 


By Supt. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester. Intr. 


“lassical Period and that 


Eclectic G hy, No. 4 33 
Eclectic Geog... Re. ’2, Mase ra ‘30 ° ‘33 
For Higher Schools. 
Eclectic Gees, No. 3, Mass. Ed., 1.05 -78 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 


M.W. TEWKESBURY, N.E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 

23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 
Plattner’s Manual BlewpipeAnalysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchen’s Chemical Physics, 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis os 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Sterer’s Qualitative Anal » 1.50 
McCullech’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3. 

Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Franklin Written Arithmetic. 
The Froekiie ‘Ele Arithmeti 
Pdtrony a: mentary Arithmetic. 
The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
Warnuele tow Bon Spelling - Book 
wy eeautitully illustrated. eae ere 
ercester’ . = . 
Corepeniecsaldne ee 
JO 15 ASTOR ¥ £50} UBS ex 
4 , 
pi ak nll gil 


The new, revised edition of valuable work, whic 
has been 80 is now complete 











ci 


paper, with extra margin for MS. notes. 
sho’ le of 
PSR sty t » On 


and 
ora Snr Bes Palisa cae 





a1 stalls Bese tein, sa 


, 512 pp., $7.50, Sent, prepaid, on receipt of 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOUR 


NAL OF EDUCATION. 











Publishers. 








D. APPLETON & O0., 
See cai «br -sdeuy New York 
..0 ew fae ee er —_— pee 
. J *+etiee + r oo -_ = ~- 
-2% ~“—tet ous — wie eee 8s - Phng 
rage a weet Cw kt heat ao 
Sate! mee meee) ah! be, ee mw 4 loTesty 








WAS « co. 


Natond Sens of Standart J ext-Boots 


| ty ea 0! CBS eo aeme 
The Nationa! Teachers Library 


“rt peodees <a inves for Tem tere 


Barnes Educationa! Monthly 


61 % per samem 8 (‘ecegir free for Teachers A libera! 
eee ee al Ngee 


Cw” rt ee eter | Mh oge 
Warchees, 11! cof 105 Giliee &. TF TORK. 
(mats tyre Ow Sow bag and 
SS. S. CABLE. 89 BreomGcia %.. Bectoe. 
"” Oar seteg es aoe taiped in (le 


ot Patent |adestretitee Bs 2g earrante! 
‘ {2 soTuee--~ 
‘sh «, Pa 
Popular Text - Books. 


LATIN & ENGLISH SERIES. 


a» rhe Fe BISOHAM 


Biagtem + See Bagiet (+1 2% mar 
Beagiem + Seow | st +. eel 
Biaguae + *-2 Kewi-’ 
bh - ow’ >) ( omerentariecs 
4 gsm: she Pree Composttiot 
SMITH 'S ENGLISH. GRAMMAR 
New E4.. with Amaipeie late Price, Me, Bx., We 


6 £& WHITTEMORE, FZ. Agent, 


> Peovipssce. & 1 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO.. 


Inductres Petisseers Bovtecliers, and Importers, 


810 Walnut St Philadelphia 
stacgee ¢ Frat a set Surette Books % page. 
o oe oe oper bel ( atalegee of Books oo [ryetng 
Printing, Wearing, (ottcvo ant Woolen Manu 
“eam, Mechasie. Machinery Metallergy, 
ual Senece, FP titical Enoncom). + po 
ant ohires 1» as 


; 


tare 
Corr 
oe, oh . wet free & 


CUNTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


4, OM, and O25 Garket Strect, Philadelphia, Peas. | 


rt Sten oR OF 


Labbertens Historical Series 
Brooks Classics 
See Saee® idtasatase. 

8 Astronomy 
Roth's Short Letin 7 
Roth s Short Geogr Chart 
Dachts Chetce Reading Series 
Walkers Biements of Grammar 
Crooks & Ghems New Latin-English 


Mays Brery_Day Reasoning 
° For term and other information, address the 
UA oz 


DESILVER & SONS. 
h St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


ear Classics. 


Speakers, Prest’s Amer- 
* School Histories, 
Maaesca’s Preach 
interlimears free. 
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'NARD, New York, 


and iat! Beaders; 
and Aigebra; 
























. 
of 


2 Franklin St. 


| AT SIGHT. 
WHITE, Ph.D. 


T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 





OOWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadcipbia, Pa. | 


NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


GOODRICH S NEW CHILD'S HISTY: 
introdecteon, Be E achange, Sic 


SERARDS NEW VU. 6. HISTORY: 
/atrte lem Ot Easchange, ®e 
These popular books have been thoroughly revised, 
rowritien, aad brought dewn wo July, 18; They are 
faruisbed with new plates, engraving», maps, and “ all 
he woders lpprvvements, andi are 
THE LATEST OUT. 
- Specimen copies furnished at Exchange Prices. 
‘ om the Publishers, or their nearest Agent. 
MoCiiwrocn, 33 Brattle St. - 
We H. Warrn cy, 142 Grand St. 
¥. 6. secven, D Washington St. 


BOSTON: EC 
sew “K 
cH , 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 

Pubs. of 36 BreomGcid %., BOSTON. 
Greenleafs Mathematica) Series. 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 

Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 
Parkers Exercises in Eng Composition. 
ladepe vdent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 

For information. address. the Publishers. 

4. B. PEEDE, Keokuk, le., 0. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin Square, NEW YORE, 
rc BLisa 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 


Price for Introduction, 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, ‘ . 30 cts. 
Harpers School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, 94 cts. 
Price *~ “xchange, .. . . 60 cts. 


For copies tof examination, and supplies for intro- 
tection, addrens A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 


104 az 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 
LITERARY CRITICISM. 
Rows PF. Warrrce. 
(beracter and Characteristic Men, $1.50, 
Literatere and Life, $1.50, 
Literatare of the Age of Elizabeth, $1.50, 
Keeave aed Reviews, 2 vols., $3, 
Buceess and ite Conditions, $1.50. 
“ We hold that Edwin P. Whipple is one of the most 
subtle, discriminating and profound of critics.’’—Lon- 
ton Spectator 


Bold by booksellers. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
DS 





THe WORKS OF 


price - 20 





{VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLIS§ 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana's Geological Story; 

Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cernhill, Boston. 





JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Schoo 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
ina method of instruction. 

Bidpath’s Wisteries of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
jeal execution, and low price. 

Porbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. —A 
— course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting # solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their peas character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and low price, place them in advance of all other draw- 
ing books. 

«"« Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Haxiey’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Muxiey & Martin's Elem. Biology, 2.00 
BRescee’s Lessons in Elem. Oheenkeiry, 1.50 
Jonew’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Sevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Stewarts Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 








> a Elem. Lessons in seceeemey, & oy 


sent free on licat 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Maary’s Geo phies. 
Holme’ Beaters Histery, and Grammars. 


Vemable’s Arithmetics, A : 
Giidecclooves Latin Gashae ” COOmony 








DeVere’s Pronch Berien tp iso ss 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


\Lnvite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them : 


Cutter's Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater's Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States, 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
| Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz's German Grammar. 
| Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Libera! rates for Examination and Introduction. 


Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 





| 
3000 Engraving»; 1840 Pages Quarte. 


| Four P Colored Plates. 
A Whole Library in Itself. 
invaluable in any Parniye 
And in any School. 
or Schools,—recommended by State Supts. of 33 
F different States, and by 50 College Presidents. 
bout 32,000 have been placed in Public Schools 
by law or by School Officers. 
ontains 3000 Illustrations, nearly three times as 
many as any other Dictionary. 
. ¥- best FAMILY help in training children to be- 
come intelligent men and women. 
ale of Webster's is 2@ times as great as that of any 
fe other series of Dictionaries. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. 


History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth 


The Great Events of History, 

From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth $1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 

Publishers of 35 and 37 Park PL, New York. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Boeks. 
Payson, D. &.S8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Series. 
Diusmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 


Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 


Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General New-England Agent, 
A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 
G. PP. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW York. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students, 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
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Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., -50 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetics,and e 

Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam yee! 2 = 

Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc, 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


For information and terms of int 
ann ntroduction, call upon 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 


180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olney’s Arithmetics, 
on (A gm a comme in two books.) 

ney’s ebras an her 
Patterson's Spellers. . saneheeention, 
Colton’s New Geographies. 
Shaw's angie Literature. 
Lossing’s Outline of U. s. History. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 
Kueerste tas ot Jpaare. 

s Elements of Natural Philo ° 

HMill’s Elem. of Bhetoric and Geanpetia on. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 








For terms address W. H. FAUNCE 
114 zz 41 shseet ie Sn Boia, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00. 
758 Broadway, New York, 
The Franklin Series of & A 


al Beaders. 
By hard Edwards and J. Rusetll Webb. 
Mac Vicar’s Arithmectics. 
By Malcolm Me Vicar. 
Campbell's Concise Mistery of the U. &. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Geedrich’s Histery of Unit. Stntes. 
By Charies A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 


Barticy’s Im ved Scheel — 


yJ.D. ; 
The Seng-Sheaf. (Muzsic.) a 
By E. C. Phelps and *-#- Lewis. 
The Classe Word ¥ -elter. . 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Elleworth System of Penmanshipand Book. 


kee . By HB. W. Elieworth. 
For wh us, end jculars, address the Publisher: 
or WM. WARE & OO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Baton's Series of Arithmetics. 


Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry 


Bradbury's onome and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University ometry. 
Cus s Manual Parliament’y Practice. 


Krauss's German Grammar & Pirst-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 

Meservey's Bookkeeping. 

Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 
Taylor's Method of Elassical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


a Descriptive Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. Correspondence solicited. — 181 tf 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp EpvucaTionat PuBLisuens, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Emdustrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Phor. WALTER Smita, 

meral supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 
Schools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The Ameriean Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
— colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons. 


Prang’s American Ohromoes. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORIES. 
In compliance with a demand for separate Histories 
of the rly Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and of 
Rome, Msssrs. VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co. an- 
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nounce an edition of Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient 
History in three Parts, viz.: Introduce. and 
1. Thaltheimer’s History of Sample Copy Pr. 
Early Eastern Monarchies, -65 
2. Thatheimer’s Hist-ry of Greece, 65 
3. Thatheimer’s His; .y of Rome, 65 

The First embraces the fF, ~lassical Period and that 
of Persian Ascendency. 

The Second, Greece and th: cedonian Empires. 

The Third, Rome as Kingd Republic, and Empire. 

Each t sufficiently full and comprehensive for the 
Academic and University Course. Liberally illus- 
trated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo, full cloth. 

ANDREWS’S GEOLOGY, 

An Elementary Geology, designed especielly for the 
Interior States. By E. E. ANDREWS, LL.D., of the 
Ohio Geological Corps, and late Professor of Geology 
in Marietta College. 12mo, cloth, rely > 432 illus. 

Sample Copy and introduction price, S5c. 
MASSACHUSETTS EDITION ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 


By Supt. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester. Intr. Exch. 
Eclectic Geography, No. 1, $ .45 $ .33 
Eclectic Geog., Ne. 3, Mass. Ed., .90 45 

For Higher Schools. 
Eclectic Geog., No. 3, Mass. Ed., 1.05 -78 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TEWKSBURY, N.E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blewpipe Analysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchen’s Chemical Physics, . . 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis ae * | | 
Douglass & Prescett’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Sterer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
McCullech’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 2% 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 
The Franklin Elementary Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 
The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
w, ures. Seaver & Walton. 


New Primary Spelling - Book. 
Wercester’s New Proneunc. Spelling-Beok- 








ercester’s 
Beautifully illustrated. 





Correspondence solicited. 
JOHN WILEY & 80 
ROTH AM 4 TOs PLACE ped Ww One. 
Being teRNA translation 5S: AMET 
The new, revised edition of valuable work, which 


has been so earnestly looked for, is now complete and 

ready for delivery. It contains teadings from Treg- 

elles, Tischendorf, Sinai, MS. etc. It is printed on fine 

paper, with ae mengn for MS. notes. Specimen 
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